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THE  CHILDREN'S  STORY 
OF  THE  WAR. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  PARROTT.  M.A.  lld. 

Dadicaleil  bjr  graciottt  perauMoa  le  H.RH.  PRINCE  CeorCE. 


LIST    OF    VOLUMES. 

I.— From   the   Beginning  to  the  Dispatch   of  the   British 

Army  overseas. 
II.— From  the  Battle  of  Mons  to  the  Fall  of  Antwerp. 
Ii:.— From  the  First  Battle  of  Ypres  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1914 
IV.— The  Year  X91S 
v.— The  First  Six  Months  of  Z916. 

In  the  coarse  f  a  long  teriew,  the  Timet  Educational  SuppUmeni  speaks  of  tha 
"  high  level  of  this  admirable  work,"  and  describes  it  as  planned  "  on  a  scale  quite 
different  from  anything  yet  attempted.  It  is  not  only  a  fully-detailed,  continuoos 
story,  but  it  aims  at  providing  the  reader  with  the  informaticm  leqnisite  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  significance  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Ilie  story  is  dearly 
and  vividly  given,  without  being  in  the  least  melodramatic.  ...  It  would  be  bard  to 
take  exception  to  the  temper  in  which  the  story  is  written.  ...  It  is  a  sensible  plan 
to  put  into  separate  chapters  the '  soldiers'  stories  which  illustrate  it.' "  The  work  it 
already  recognised  as  the  children's  classic  of  the  war,  and  large  nomben  of  teachers 
and  others  have  testified  to  the  interest  it  awakens,  and  xo  the  enlightenment  which 
it  afiords.  Stirring  pictures  and  illuminative  maps  and  diagrams  aiwund.  Readeia 
and  friends  of  weekly  part  issues  have  provided  the  Belgians  with  a  motor  ambulance, 
and  are  now  maintaining  ten  of  the  Serbian  bo3rs  who  survived  the  retreat  into 
Albania  m  October  1915.  A  young  Britons'  League  of  Help  has  also  been  estabUsbed 
in  connection  with  the  publication. 

Whilst  written  primarily  for  children,  this  clearly  written  and  accurate  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  picture  of  events  need  by  no  means  be  desirised  by  the  general  reader. 

EaeA  volume  is  attractively  bound  in  canvas  with  ctloured  frondsfitct. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
soldiek:'  stories  op  the  ketrsat. 

YOTT  want  no  assurance  from  me  that  in  the  encounters 
whi.  h  I  have  described  our  men  sold  thei;  ground  very 
dearly.  The  story  of  every  fieht  in  this  war  is  resplendent 
with  the  valour  and  self-sacrifice  of  our  soldiers,  but  never 
did  it  shine  so  brightly  as  during  the  retirement  in  which 
we  were  now  engased.    With  SfMrtan  fortitude  they  freely 

Sr-'e  their  lives  to  hold  up  the  tidal  wave  of  Germans  that 
owed  over  and  around  tbtm,  and  thus  enabled  their  com- 
rades to  make  good  their  retreat.  When,  a  few  days  later,  his 
Majesty  the  Kmg  mited  the  battle-front,  he  conversed  with 
many  of  the  men  who  had  done  deeds  of  the  most  wonderful 
bravery  duriiu;  this  time  of  awful  stress.  He  talked,  for  rx- 
ample,  with  Highlanders  of  the  51st  Division,  and  heard  fro»n 
their  own  lips  the  tale  of  their  te-rible  experiences.  Some  of 
the  officers  lold  him  that  diu-ii^  the  rearguard  actions  many  of 
the  men  were  tired  to  death  with  days  of  continuous  fighting ; 
yet  when  called  upon  to  make  one  last  effort,  they  staggered  to 
their  feet  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  once  more. 

From  men  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  West  Riding  Regi- 
ment he  heard  how  at  Buc()uoy  they  were  assaulted  five  times, 
through  the  day  and  the  mght,  by  Prussian  Guards,  who  had 
been  ord^^d  to  capture  the  position  at  all  costs,  yet  had 
been  beaten  off  with  frightful  loss.  He  h^ard  how  a  platoon 
of  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  had  been  siurounded  but  had 
refused  to  surrender,  and  had  fought  on  until  cve:y  man  was 
either  dead  or  wounded.  Similar  incidents  were  quite  common 
during  the  great  battle. 

He  ak    heard  the  story  of  a  gunner  officer  in  an  observation 
post  who  sent  back  telephone  messages  to  headquarters  during 
IX.  8 
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an  attack.  "  There  are  Boches  in  the  reserve  line,"  he  said ;  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  continued.  "  There  are  Boches  in  my 
trench."  At  last  came  the  message,  "  They  arc  bombing  my 
post,"  after  which  the  brave  voice  was  silent  for  ever.  From 
men  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders  he  heard  of 
th«  German  attac!  >i  near  Hermies,  and  of  the  shimbles  which 
our  mt.i  created  in  the  sunken  road  by  Demicourt.  The 
German  Guards  who  were  s«nt  against  them  advanced  not 
m  steel  helmets,  but  wearing  the  ^'  picklehaube,"  as  though 
on  parade.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  famous  "  Cock- 
chafers," the  regiment  which  was  cut  up  by  Welshmen  at 
Pilkem  ridge. 

He  was  also  told  that  there  were  heavy  guns  in  Bear  lei; 
when  the  Germans  advanced,  and  that  the  Highlanders  ••  - , 
determined  to  save  them.  That  night  they  pushed  forward 
alonsf  with  st-am  tractors,  and  with  Germans  all  round  them 
hitched  their  aterpillars  to  the  guns  and  brought  them  out— 
every  one— under  the  very  noses  of  the  enemy. 

Some  of  the  Highlanders  of  the  cist  Division  told  the  King 
now  they  crossed  the  old  battlefieW  of  the  Somme,  with  its 
thousands  of  little  white  crosses  telling  of  brave  men  who  had 
fallen  in  former  battles.  They  were  so  weary  that  they  leaned 
agamst  each  other,  and  some  of  them  held  hands  like  children. 
At  every  halt,  however  brief,  they  fell  into  deep  slumber. 
One  of  them  had  a  strange  story  to  tell.  While  they  were 
trudging  to  the  rear  a  small  balloon  fell  amongst  them.  It 
camt  from  the  enemy,  and  attached  to  •  was  a  friendly  mes- 
sage:  "Good  old  Fifty-first  Divisit  Sticking  it  yet. 
Cherio !  "  That  balloon  and  the  mes  ^e  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  Scottish  sergeant,  who  would  not  part  with  it 
for  any  gold  that  could  be  ottered. 

Grim  accounts  of  rearguard  actions  also  came  from  the 
Manchesters  and  other  Lancashire  troops  who  had  won  the 
praise  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  their  splendid  pluck  and 
steadiness.  The  names  and  deeds  of  all  the  regiments  which 
covered  themselves  with  glory  in  the  battle  would  occupy  many 
of  these  pages.  Irishmen— Ulstermen,  Inniskillings,  Royal 
Irish  Rifles,  and  others  from  the  Emerald  Isle— played  their 
part  no  less  gallantly.  Nothing,  however,  was  nobler  or  more 
tragic  than  the  last  stand  of  the  Manchesters  in  a  redoubt  called 
after  their  name  near  St.  Quentin.    Even  when  the  enemy 
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was  all  round  them  they  held  on,  and  their  machine  guns  never 
ceased  to  fire.  By  means  of  a  buried  cable  they  were  able  to 
get  messages  through  to  the  rear  for  some  time.  The  last 
words  were  received  from  the  commander,  at  about  3.20  in 
the  afternoon.  He  was  wounded,  but  he  spoke  calmly  and 
even  cheerily,  though  his  message  was  that  his  men  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  as  nearly  every  one  of  them  had  been 
hit,  and  the  Germans  were  swarming  around.  The  last  words 
heard  from  him  just  before  the  redoubt  was  overwhelmed 
vdll  for  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  his  gallant  regiment :  "  The 
Manchesters  will  defend  the  redoubt  to  the  last  moment." 

Canadian  armoured  cars  did  fine  work  in  delaying  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Germans.  Several  times  cars  belonging  to  the 
Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Corps  were  found  fighting 
alongside  Tanks,  and  more  than  once  they  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  monsters.  The  Canadian  cars  were  frequently 
concealed  in  ruined  buildings  until  sections  of  Germans  had 
passed  by.  Then  they  came  out,  and  drove  down  on  the 
enemy  with  all  their  guns  going.  They  also  did  useful  work 
in  bringing  up  ammunition  and  petrol,  and  in  carrying  off 
disabled  men.  One  of  those  rescued  was  a  badly-wounded 
British  brigadier,  who  was  described  by  a  Canadian  sergeant 
as  "  the  pluckiest  officer  I  ever  saw.  He  had  stayed  with 
a  little  post  of  about  a  dozen  men  right  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  machine-gun  crew  were  laid  out  he  fired  the  gun 
himself  until  he  was  badly  hit.  He  made  us  leave  him  with 
a  field  ambulance,  and  wouldn't  let  us  take  him  to  a  casualty 
clearing  station.  '  Go  back  and  give  it  to  'em  hot,'  were  his 
parting  words  to  me." 

******* 

It  is  said  that  during  the  battle  German  agents  in  British 
uniforms  managed  to  slip  through  our  lines,  and  by  means  of 
all  sorts  of  lying  reports  greatly  disturb  the  minds  of  the  French 
villagers.  As  the  Germans  advanced,  many  of  these  poor 
people  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  for  the  second 
time  trek  westward.  East  of  P^ronne  every  village  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  during  their  retreat  in  the  spring  of 
1917 ;  but  further  south  many  of  the  villages  had  been  restored, 
and  the  farmers  had  again  begun  to  cultivate  their  little  fields. 
All  these  had  now  to  be  abandoned.  Some  of  the  refugees 
were  withdrawn  by  train  ;   others,  with  their  household  goods 


A  Knight-Errant  on  Wheels. 

(From  the  pic  I  lire  by  F.  Malaitia.     By  permission  of  The  Sphere.) 

The  |xx)r  people  who  were  driven  from  their  himics  by  the  German  advance  were  helped  in 
their  Hi)<ht  by  French  and  British  truops.  A  British  inulor  cyclist  is  here  seen  giving  a  lift  to 
an  old  French  ladv. 
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piled  upon  farm  carts,  and  their  wives  and  children  trailing 
Dehind,  made  their  way  slowly  and  painfully  along  the  roads 
to  the  rear.  Amongst  all  the  sad  sights  of  war  there  are  fewer 
more  heartbradiing  than  to  see  whole  families,  deprived  of 
their  homes  and  means  of  livelihood,  trudging  wearily  away 
from  the  guns,  and  not  knowing  where  to  lay  their  heads. 
•  •*«*•* 

The  German  Kaiser,  who  had  placed  himself  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  great  offensive  and  had  declared  that  it  was 
his  battle,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  his  Empress  on 
Saturday  : — 

"  Pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  battle  at  Monchy,  Cambrai,  St.  Quentm,  and  La  F^re  has 
been  won.    The  Lord  has  gloriously  aided.    May  He  further 

help. — V7  LHELM." 

The  same  evening  another  dispatch  set  the  church  bells 
ringing  and  the  flags  m'lng  all  over  Germany  : — 

"  The  first  stage  of  the  great  battle  in  France  is  ended.  .  .  . 
A  considerable  part  of  the  British  army  is  beaten." 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  statement  in  the  last  sentence 
was  quite  untrue.  We  had  suffered  a  great  reverse,  but  our 
forces  had  not  been  beaten.  For  an  army  tc  be  beaten  means 
that  it  has  been  put  out  of  action  and  rendered  incapable  of 
fighting  again.  Our  line  had  fallen  back,  but  it  was  unbroken, 
and  was  ready  to  continue  the  fight  at  any  moment.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Kaiser  to  claim  a  victory  before  his  work  was 
done  could  only  be  explained  by  the  necessity  for  heartening 
his  own  people  and  preparing  them  for  the  awful  tale  of  losses 
which  would  soon  have  to  be  unfolded. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  rapidly  summing  up  the 
results  of  the  four  days'  fighting.  When  the  battle  opened  the 
Allied  armies  were  facing  the  Germans  along  a  trench  line 
extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps.  Along  this  line 
the  enemy  had  been  besieged  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
northern  half  of  the  line  was  held  by  British  forces,  the  southern 
half  by  French  armies,  and  the  junction  between  them  lay 
along  the  valley  of  the  river  Oise.  While  the  enemy  was  forced 
to  fight  on  the  Russian  front  he  held  his  Western  line  with 
difficulty,  because  he  had  to  divide  his  forces.  Constant  in- 
roads were  made  upon  his  Western  front,  and  though  he  held 
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it  stubbornly  he  was  obliged  to  give  ground  both  in  front  of 
Ypres  and  in  the  region  to  the  north  and  south  of  Arras. 

When,  however,  Russia  proved  faithless  and  abandoned 
the  Allied  cause,  he  was  no  longer  obliged  to  maintain  his 
armies  on  the  Eastern  front.  He  was,  therefore,  able  to  trans- 
fer large  forces  to  the  West,  and  to  give  his  whole  attention 
to  the  war  on  that  front.  How  should  he  use  this  new  and 
unexpected  advantage  ?  Should  he  strike,  or  should  he  simply 
hold  on  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  served,  assail  the  Italians 
on  their  weak  line,  and  force  yet  another  of  the  Allies  to  make 
peace  with  him  ?  Delay  in  the  West  and  an  early  offensive 
m  Italy  seemed  to  be  his  best  policy.  His  submarine  campaign 
was  going  well :  he  was  sinking  British  and  neutral  ships  faster 
than  they  could  be  btiilt,  and  was  thus  gravely  hampering  his 
chief  opponent  in  supplying  herself  with  food  and  in  transport- 
ing munitions  to  her  armies.  Further,  he  had  not  much  to 
fear  from  the  Americans  for  many  mdnths  to  come. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  observers,  he  decided  to  strike  with 
all  the  force  tnat  he  could  muster,  and  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  force  a  victorious  peace  before  the  spring  was  over. 

We  can  only  guess  why  he  decided  to  make  this  great  gamble. 
It  may  have  been  that  the  hardships  which  his  people  had  been 
forced  to  endure,  and  the  terrible  losses  which  they  had  suffered, 
had  so  worked  upon  them  that  they  were  crying  aloud  for  peace 
at  any  price;  or  it  may  have  been  that  relations  with  Austria 
were  so  strained  that  she  was  ready  to  break  away  and  make 

Eeace  on  her  own  account.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  have 
een,  they  were  evidently  sufficient  to  roiike  the  High  Com- 
mand stake  everything  on  a  great  adventure,  the  issue  of  which 
would  be  either  the  speedy  defeat  of  the  Allies  or  Germany's 
ultimate  ruin. 

Where  should  the  blow  be  struck  ?  That  was  the  next 
question.  No  student  of  war  could  fail  to  see  that  a  blow 
upon  the  right  of  the  British  front,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
point  where  the  French  took  over  the  line,  promised  the  best 
results.  A  mighty  thrust  along  the  valley  of  the  Oise  would, 
if  successful,  cut  off  the  British  from  the  French,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  enemy  a  left  flank  which  he  could  easily 
defend.  If  he  could  smash  through  and  get  round  the  flank 
of  the  British  arnw,  he  would  be  able  to  roll  it  up  northward 
and  destroy  it.    Fortunately  for  him,  the  ground  over  which 
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he  proposed  to  attack  was  firm  and  hard  as  the  resuh  of  a  long 
spell  of  diy  weather. 

He  knew  that  in  sending  his  troops  against  the  seasoned 
British  he  would  suffer  temble  losses ;  but  he  was  ready  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice.  He  believed  that  his  losses  would  be 
well  worth  while  if  success  crowned  his  efforts.  Never  had 
so  much  been  staked  upon  a  single  enterprise.  If  he  won, 
the  lor^hip  of  the  worm  was  his  ;  if  he  failed,  he  would  seri- 
ously cripple  himself  for  future  operations,  and  would  prob- 
ably ensure  his  own  defeat. 

Soon  after  the  offensive  began  several  German  newspt^ers 
gave  an  account  of  the  preparations.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
decision  was  made  that  there  should  be  a  mighty  onslaught  on 
the  British,  Hindenbure  sent  Ludendorff  all  along  the  front,  from 
north  to  south,  to  find  "  the  best  point  for  a  break-through." 
The  preparations  were  begun  at  the  end  of  J  nuary.  They  were 
not  easy,  because  they  had  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  British  might  not  suspect  anything. 

First  of  all,  accurate  maps  were  made  on  which  every  road 
and  its  condition  were  shown.  Then  new  roads  were  con- 
structed and  old  roads  were  improved.  Cross-roads  were  made, 
so  that  at  least  two  routes  were  available  for  every  army  corps. 
Most  of  this  -^'.iigineering  work  had  to  be  done  by  night,  when 
the  British  airmen  could  not  see  what  was  going  on.  When 
all  was  completed  a  book  of  one  hundred  pages  was  prepared  ; 
it  was  illustrated  with  sketch-maps,  and  gave  full  instructions 
as  to  how  the  offensive  was  to  proceed.  Every  company  com- 
mander received  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Early  in  March  the  Germans,  so  we  are  told,  quietly  began 
bringing  up  munitions  as  near  as  possible  to  the  British  lines. 
At  that  time  our  men  must  have  noticed  what  was  on  foot,  for 
during  the  following  nights  the  area  was  flooded  with  British 
airmen,  who  tried  with  the  help  of  lights  to  find  out  what 
preparations  were  being  made.  Here  and  there  they  hit  and 
exploded  a  munition  dump,  but  most  of  the  stores,  according 
to  the  account  which  I  am  quoting,  remained  uninjured. 
Nevertheless,  increased  uneasiness  showed  itself  in  the  British 
camp,  and  the  London  newspapers  began  to  publish  statements 
that  the  enemy  was  preparing  a  great  attack  between  Arras 
and  St.  Quentin.  They  thought  it  would  begin  on  loth  March, 
and  all  that  night  the  British  guns  were  busy. 
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A  few  days  later  the  real  movement  of  German  troops 
began ;  it  took  seven  nights  of  marching.  At  this  time  the 
heavy  guns  and  bomb-throwers  had  already  been  brought  up 
to  the  front.  "  The  British  now  understood  that  we  were  in 
earnest,  but  staff  maps  which  we  have  captured  show  that 
they  did  not  realize  the  full  extent  of  their  danger.  They 
began,  however,  to  withdraw  their  heavy  guns,  but  were  inter- 
rupted in  this  work  when  the  storm  broke  on  the  morning 
of  2ist  March.  This  date  had  been  fixed  a  full  month  before, 
and  was  known  to  thousands.  But  they  all  kept  the  secret, 
so  that  on  the  historic  morning  of  21st  March  the  whole  enor- 
mous machine  was  set  in  motion  with  complete  success."  A 
captured  officer's  diary  tells  us  that  the  Germans  named  21st 
March  Michael's  Day,  because  it  was  to  be  the  day  of  Michael's 
revenge.  Michael,  you  will  remember,  is  the  popular  name 
for  a  German,  as  John  Bull  is  for  an  Englishman. 

•  •  •  •  m  •  • 

The  enemy  struck  hard  along  a  fifty-mile  line  from  the 
Scarpe  to  the  Oise,  but  only  at  one  point  did  he  break  through, 
and  even  then  he  could  not  destroy  the  unity  of  the  British  line. 
His  stubborn  opponents,  losing  terribly  but  still  intact  and 
undismayed,  jwung  back  their  line  like  a  trap-door  on  its  hinges ; 
and  as  it  receded  the  French  filled  up  the  gap  on  the  south, 
and  kept  contact  with  it.  At  the  end  of  four  days  of  the  fiercest 
and  bitterest  fighting  ever  known,  and  after  his  legions  had 
been  mown  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe,  his  main  object 
was  unfulfilled.  He  had  gained  ground ;  he  had  thrust  his 
enemy  back  across  bare  and  devastated  country,  pock-marked 
with  shell-holes  and  dotted  with  the  ruins  of  small  towns  and 
villages  ;  he  had  captured  many  prisoners,  many  guns,  and  much 
war  material.  He  had  won  a  great  success,  but  he  had  not 
turned  the  British  army,  and  that  was  the  chief  object  of  his 
assault.  Until  he  cou'd  break  through  our  lint  he  was  only 
dashing  his  head  against  a  stone  wall. 

*  •  *  »  *  *.  •       . 

On  Saturday,  23id  March,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  roar  of  an  explosion  brought  the  Parisians  out  of  their  beds 
in  a  state  of  great  bewilderment.  A  huge  shell  had  fallen  upon 
the  capital.  Thereafter,  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes, 
shells  continued  to  fall  until  half-past  two.  At  three  o'clock 
it  was  announced  that  ten  persons  had  been  killed  and  fifteen 
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injured.  Whence  had  the  shells  come  ?  The  point  in  the 
German  lines  nearest  to  Paris  was  about  seventy  miles  away. 
Surely  the  enemy  had  no  gun  which  could  carry  so  far  ?  Be- 
fore long,  however,  all  doubts  were  dispelled,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  Germans  had  constructed  a  gun  capable  of  hurling  a 
shell  some  300  pounds  in  weight  for  sevei  ty-five  miles. 

Day  by  day  the  bombardm-wfit  continued,  and  each  day 
added  to  the  toll  of  dead  and  injured.  The  Parisians,  however, 
were  not  dismayed.  On  Goocl  Friday  a  shell  hit  one  of  the 
chxirches  during  the  three  hours'  service,  just  at  the  ninth  hour 
of  our  Lord's  agony. 

Next  day  Cardinal  Amette,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  made  the 
following  protest : — 

"  Yesterday,  Good  Friday,  at  the  very  hour  of  the  death  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  faithful  were  gathered  in  the 
churches  to  celebrate  the  great  mystery,  the  Germans  resumed 
their  bombardment  of  Paris,  after  several  days'  interniption. 
A  shell  fell  on  one  of  our  churches,  and  the  vauhed  roof  fell  in, 
killing  at  least  seventy-five  persons  and  injuring  ninety  others, 
chiefly  women  and  children.  Such  a  crime,  committed  in  such 
circumstances  on  such  a  day  and  at  such  an  hour,  arouses  deep 
indignation  in  eveiy  heart!  In  an  hoiu-  of  profound  grief  it 
is  our  dut-  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  to  implore 
His  compassion  for  the  victims." 

A  French  member  of  Parliament  who  visited  the  church 

shortly  afterwards  tells  us  that  he  will  never  fo.-get  the  horror  of 

the  scene.    Firemen  and  volunteers,  mostly  soldiers  on  leave, 

were  already  at  work.    The  dead  and  dyir^,  the  battered  and 

torn,  were  being  carried  out,  amidst  the  cries  and  tears  of  their 

relatives  and  friends.     On  the  steps  of  the  church  there  were 

jools  of  blood.    Yet  on  that  very  morning  the  German  Empe*    • 

lad  sent  to  Krupps,  the  manufacturers  of  the  weapon  t'    i 

lad  done  the  hideous  mischief,  a  letter  warmly  congratulating 

the  firm  on  having  produced  this  "achievement  of  German 

science  and  labour.  ' 

The  experts  at  once  began  studying  the  new  gun,  though 
none  of  them  had  seen  it,  and  before  long  were  able  to  give 
us  some  information  which  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  'Diey 
told  us  that  the  gun  was  of  enormous  length,  probably  about 
seventy  feet  or  more.  As  an  ordinary  gun  of  such  length 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain  of  firing,  a  tube 
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8.2  inches  across  was  either  inserted  into  the  outer  tube,  or 
some  other  method  v.as  adopted  to  give  it  the  necessary  strength: 
The  shell  itself  was  about  twenty  inches  long,  but  a  false  conical- 
shaped  cap  attached  to  it  increased  its  length  to  thirty-six  inches. 
It  had  a  fuse  at  the  nose  and  another  at  the  base,  so  that  it 
would  be  sure  to  burst  when  it  struck  its  target.  The  outside 
of  the  shell  was  rifled  so  as  to  add  to  its  velocity  when  leaving 
the  gun.  Its  walls  were  very  thick  in  proportion  to  the  length, 
and  the  inner  chamber  was  divided  into  two  compartments, 
each  stored  with  explosives.  The  object  of  dividing  the  ex- 
plosive chamber  into  two  was  to  lessen  the  risk  of  an  explosion 
inside  the  gun,  due  to  the  sudden  jerk  of  its  discharge. 

In  former  pages  I  have  described  the  howitzer,  which  fires 
at  a  high  angle  of  elevation  and  plunges  down  upon  its  target. 
Such  \/eapons  de  not  discharge  their  shell  with  a  high  velocity. 
The  novelty  of  the  new  gun  was  that  it  applied  high  velocity 
to  a  high-angle  gun.  Its  muzzle  was  tilted  at  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees,  and  by  means  of  a  charge  of  perhaps  400  lbs.  of 
slow-burning  powder  the  shell  was  hurled  out  of  the  gun  at 
a  velocity  of  somewhere  about  5,200  feet,  or  not  far  short 
of  one  mile,  per  second.  The  shell  rapidly  passed  upwards 
through  the  denser  air  into  the  lighter  air.  where  it  met  with 
but  little  resistance,  and  its  remaining  velocity  was  sufficient 
to  carry  it  over  the  rest  of  its  long  journey.  It  is  said  that 
the  shells  travelled  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  that 
they  took  from  two  and  a  half  minutes  to  three  minutes  to 
reach  the  Paris  area. 

At  first  the  bursting  of  the  shells  in  Paris  caused  great  alarm  ; 
but  before  long  the  citizens  became  used  to  the  new  sensation, 
and  went  about  their  ordinary  business  just  as  usual.  They 
nicknamed  the  new  gun  "  Big  Bertha,"  because  it  w?.s  manu- 
factured by  the  firm  of  Krupps,  which  is  owned  by  Frau 
Bertha  Krupp  von  Bohlen,  "  the  cannon  queen." 

You  must  not  suppose  that  the  new  guns  only  ga\  e  trouble 
to  the  French,  or  that  they  were  permitted  to  do  their  fell 
work  unmolested.  One,  or  perhaps  more  of  them,  burst,  and 
killed  many  of  the  gunners.  Meanwhile  French  aviators  were 
trying  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  monsters,  and  French 
artillerymen  were  turning  their  weapons  on  all  the  places  where 
they  were  likely  to  be  hidden.  On  3rd  May,  for  example,  nir 
squadrons  were  up  all  day  directing  the  work  of  the  French 
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guiw.  Though  the  Germans  fiercely  bombarded  them,  they 
were  able  to  keep  the  air,  and  to  regulate  the  fire.  Photo- 
graphs which  were  taken  that  day  showed  that  four  large  shells 
made  hits  and  completely  shattered  the  emplacement  of  one 
of  the  huge  guns.  The  railways  on  which  these  heavy  pieces 
were  carried  were  also  broken  up  in  many  places.  Wr.ting 
on  sth  May,  a  Paris  journalist 
fcaid : — 

•  •  When  the  Germans  started 
bombarding  Paris  they  had  a 
battery  of  three  of  these  giants 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  Mont  de 
Joie.  The  first  was  put  out  of 
action  six  weeks  ago.  Another 
was  damaged  ten  days  ago — 
though  not  put  out  of  action 
entirely— and  its  crew  was 
killed.  That  left  one,  and 
this  has  now  been  destroyed 
(as  described  above),  though, 
doubtless,  the  Germans  will 
replace  their  losses." 

In  this  country  we  began 
to  imagine  what  would  happen  -^..^^.^       ^„  ^un  .t  c^. 
if  the  enemy  reached  Calais  or 

Dunkirk  and  installed  his  great  guns  on  the  shores  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  The  little  map  on  this  page  shoAvs  you  the 
portion  of  south-east  England  which  could  be  assailed  by 
these  huge  weapons.  You  will  notice  that  the  eastern  part 
of  Sussex,  nearly  the  whole  )f  Kent,  and  the  coast  region  of 
Essex  as  far  north  as  Harwich,  would  be  within  rar^e,  and 
that  at  Greenwich  shells  would  fall  on  Greater  London. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ACROSS   THE   SOMMB. 

TN  a  former  chapter  I  told  ycu  th^r  retreat  was  forced 
lupon  us  by  the  piercing  of  our  Fifth  Army,  which  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  fine  extending  from  the  little  river 
Omignon  to  La  Fire,  a  distance  of  some  100,000  yards.  This 
was  the  weakest  part  of  our  front.  We  had  only  taken  it  over 
from  the  French  in  January,  and  its  defences  were  not  strong. 
Further,  we  could  only  garrison  it  with  fourteen  divisions— 
that  is,  with  a  force  of  about  126,000  men. 

Fiercely  assailed  from  the  north  by  von  der  Marwitz  and 
from  the  east  by  von  Hutier,  no  less  than  forty  German  divi- 
sions were  flung  against  it.  Such  overwhelming  numbers 
could  not  W  rcMSted  even  by  British  valour  and  endurance. 
The  bravest  of  men  cannot  oppose  an  avalanche.  The  enemy 
pressed  his  attack  hour  by  hour,  and  during  the  two  follow- 
ing days  hurled  an  additional  ten  or  eleven  divisions  into  the 
fray,  so  as  to  maintain  the  strength  of  his  push.  By  what  is 
called  the  "  leap-frog  "  method,  he  sent  these  new  divisions 
through  those  which  had  gained  ground  and  had  grown  wear)', 
and  thus  was  able  to  keep  up  a  ceaseless  drive. 

I  have  already  brought  down  the  story  of  our  disaster  to 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  24th  March.  By  nightfall  of  that  day 
the  Germans  claimed  that  they  had  crossed  the  Somme  at 
many  points.  While  our  men  were  retreating,  it  was  hoped 
that  along  this  river  they  would  be  able  to  hold  up  the  enemy  s 
advance.  In  all  ages  the  Somme  has  been  a  strong  l«ne  of 
defence;  it  has  always  been  the  great  military  obstacle  of 
North  France.  Look  at  the  map  and  notice  its  course.  You 
already  know  that  it  rises  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Quentin,  and 
after  flowing  past  that  city  curves  southward  and  westward  to 
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Ham,  from  which  it  run*  northward  .0  Pironne,  after  which 
it  turns  west  to  Amiens.  Its  course  between  St.  Quentin  and 
Amiens  much  resembles  a  pot-hook.  An  invader  who  aims  at 
Paris  from  the  north  must  cross  the  river  either  between  Pironne 
and  Amiens,  or  somewhere  between  P^ronne  and  St.  Quentin. 
An  invader  from  the  direction  of  St.  Quentin  who  aims  directly 
at  the  great  railway  cen*-  ^  of  Amiens,  must  cross  the  same 
river  somewhere  between 
Pironne  and  Ham. 

Thus  the  river  is  the 
great  northern  line  of  defence 
against  an  advance  on  Paris, 
and  a  barrier  between  St. 
Quentin  and  the  sea.  Should 
the  invader,  having  crossed 
the  river  and  havmg  nude 
good  progress  towards  th^ 
capUal ,  be  checked  and  driven 
back,  he  must  again  cross  the 
river,  and,  as  you  know,  this 
is  always  a  difficult  operation. 
Over  and  over  again  in  the 
history  of  France  the  Somme 
has  proved  a  most  formi- 
dable obstacle.  From  the 
days  of  Csesar  down  to  the 
war  of  1870-71  the  Somme 
has  always  been  a  source  of 
trouble  to  invaders.  Let  me 
give  you  one  instance  from 
British  history.  In  the  year 
1346  our  English  king  Ed- 
ward III.,  after  advancmg  on 
Paris,  was  forced  to  retreat.  When  he  approached  the  Somme 
he  found  the  bridges  broken  down  and  the  crossing-places 
strongly  held.  Had  not  a  French  traitor  led  him  to  a  ford, 
his  army  would  have  been  trapped. 

We  hoped,  therefore,  that  along  the  line  of  the  Somme 
Cough's  army  would  be  able  to  make  a  stand.  Unhappily,  it 
was  not  able  to  do  so.  We  know  very  little  of  what  happened 
when  the  river  was  crossed  by  the  Germans.    We  read  of  the 


Dtuvram  to  show  ttratcKic  importance 
of  River  Somme. 
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enemy  trying  to  push  rafts  and  pontoons  across  the  stream, 
and  of  our  artiilerv  destroyins  them  in  the  act.  On  9th  April, 
in  the  House  of  Cfommons,  the  Prime  Minister  totd  us  that  the 
line  of  the  river  was  held  until  the  Germans  broueht  up  their 
guns ;  but  he  also  said  that  our  failure  to  withstand  the  enemy 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bridges  had  not  been  completely 
destroyed.  What«ve  may  have  oeen  the  reason,  the  enemy 
carried  this  great  mil  y  obstacle  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
invader  of  history. 

All  day  Sunday  the  Germans  made  rapid  progress.  General 
Byng  fought  hard  t .  keep  Bapaume ;  but  after  a  battle  lasting 
all  night,  and  described  by  the  Germans  as  '*  bitter,"  he  was 
forced  to  fall  back  to  the  Ancre.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
Germans  re-entered  Bapaume.  Farther  south  Combles  also 
fell,  and  the  enemy  was  once  more  in. the  centre  of  that  Somme 
battlefield  from  which  we  had  driven  him  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  iqi6.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  realize  the  feelings  of 
our  men  as  they  trudged  to  the  rear  and  saw  one  bv  one  the 
scenes  of  their  former  victories  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  villages  which  had  given  their  names  to  famous  bat*'  - 
no  longer  existed ;  a  rubbioh  heap  or  a  mound  or  a  signpost 
alone  marked  the  site.  A  correspondent  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  this  old  battlefield : — 

"  here  were  our  old  deserted  trenches,  which  Nature  had  filled  with 
long  ferass  and  weeds.  There  were  the  shell-craters  of  old  strife  with  wild 
flowers  growing  in  them  ;  shreds  of  barbed  wire  on  the  edge  of  belts  of 
ground  which  had  once  been  No  Man's  Land  ;  tumbled-down  dug-outs 
and  so.ndbag  parapets  rotted  by  the  frost  ;  everywhere  there  were  signs  of 
former  conflict,  and  here  and  there  little  cemeteries  in  which  slept  our 
dear  remembered  dead." 

farther  south  on  this  black  c';  y  von  Hutier's  troops  forced 
a  passage  across  the  Somme  below  Ham,  and  captured  Nesle, 
three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  river.  Still  farther  south 
the  French  infantry,  which  had  been  brought  up  at  top  speed 
on  the  23rd,  were  pushed  back.  Chauny,  hali-way  between 
La  Fere  and  Noyon,  fell  into  German  hands ;  the  latter  town 
was  abandoned,  and  the  French  tok  up  strong  positions  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Oise.  1  have  already  told  you  that  but 
for  the  prompt  appearance  of  the  French  reserves  the  road  to 
Paris  would  have  been  open  to  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ARRAS. 


MONDAY,  the  25th  of  March,  aaw  no  slackening  of  the 
German  advance.  Von  Below  and  von  der  Marwitz  now 
joined  hands,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  had  reached  the 
line  Ervillers-Miraumont-Thiepval.  The  red-brick  town  of 
Albert,  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  hanging  from  the  tower  of 
its  church,  was  now  threatened.  You  will  remember  this  curi- 
ous sight  which  thousands  of  British  soldiers  had  gazed  at  with 
wondering  eyes.  On  the  top  of  the  belfry  stood  a  huge  gilt 
wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Babe  in  her  arms.  A 
German  shell  had  dislodged  it,  but  its  fall  had  been  arrested, 
and  for  many  months  it  hung  at  right  angles  to  the  spire, 
looking  down  on  the  town  below.  This  curious  incident  had 
given  rise  to  a  legend :  "  The  day  the  Vi.gin  of  Albert  falls 
the  war  will  come  to  an  end."  A!,is  !  the  «tatue  fell  during 
the  bombardment  which  began  on  the  25th  )ut  when  it  fell 
the  end  of  the  war  seemed  to  be  as  far  oJ  as  ever. 

West  of  P^ronne  the  Germans  on  the  same  day  crossed  the 
Somme  from  the  north,  and  pushed  along  both  banks  of  the 
river.  Farther  south  the  French  fell  back  from  .the  north  bank 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Oise. 

Next  day,  to  continue  the  dismal  story,  Albert  fell,  and  our 
line  Was  roughly  that  on  which  we  stood  when  we  began  our 
Big  Push  on  July  i,  1916.  The  enemy  was  still  advancing, 
and  he  claimed  that  so  far  he  had  captured  963  guns  and  100 
Tanks. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  German  advance  began  to 
slacken.  Our  reinforcements  had  arrived,  and  we  were  no 
longer  fighting  against   heav    odds.     It  was  clear   that   the 
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' .  ,  „avc.  »on  .,n,o  „,  ^ZS'l^'S^'lX^^^^^ 
veiled  at  their  coolnes..     At  times  ™  ^^'^Teverthcless  they  are  always 
•Fire  I  ■  and  dazed  from  lack  of  jleei^-5«-J^^^^^^^^^ 
clear-headed  enough  to  see  a  S.O.b.  signal  ana  gt 

^^r.A.r  the  fierce  German  bombardment  our  men  withdrew 
to  tK^nlinH  defence,  and  -n  -  the -^^^^^^ 

from  the  villages  of  ^^F^^^l^y^^^i^ZuL  to  shoulder ; 
on  in  dense  masses  as  though  on  parade  snou^  ^ 

but  there  was  ^«  ^asbng  S^f^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

weighted  with  ^,f;^^' ^^„^^Xr  wh^  alWorts  of  odds  and  ends, 

^«^?trr?X:n^^^^  over  4^^!^" 

"  like  a  cloud,"  turning  the  slopes  gray.  J^  f  ^j^^jf  f^^^ 

writes  : — 

.-We  mowed  them,  down  IHces,^^^^^^^^^^^ 

behind  the  men  who  d'<^d;^„^5^^''P^"7omard  trenches.    They  were  far 
lads  will  show  what  happened  mourjorwam  ^^^^  ^^^  j 

quicker  in  action  t^i^^t^eir  heavily  ladenjc^        ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

over  the  first  parapet,  the  Londoners  Vie.a  ^^^^  extended,  so  they 

it  up  and  fought  from  the  t^f  her  sme^    as  point-blank, 

fell  Lck  a  yar.^  at  a  t^e   f  ov^^^^  bombs^and^fin  g  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
sometimes  so  c    -e  that  they  nearly  ^^^  ^^jj  ^^^^^^j 

figures  tightly  wedged  al-g  ^^^na^^^  al  j^  ^.^^^^^^^^   ,^^  ^^^^p,^., 

upb;coaer;ress'ng  forward  L  -^u^vt  trpnvates.     The  com- 

"^•'  The  officers  of  the  "A^'"^"  X'?he  rSrb^skk?"wo  machine  guns, 
mander  and  his  adjutant    ay  along  the^ parapet  be  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

pSe  t7?omi^^hT;o^of  mfn  rother  parts  of  the  front." 
The  failure  of  the  attack  was  assured  in  the  early  mornmg, 
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but  until  nearly  sunset  the  "  cannon-fodder  "  were  sent  forward 
to  their  death.  By  the  time  darkness  fell  upon  the  field  the 
Germans  had  advanced  barely  a  mile,  at  an  awful  loss  of  life. 
The  ground  which  they  had  won  was  carpeted  with  their  dead. 
But  even  this  slender  gain  could  not  be  held,  for  from  the 
higher  ground  behind  the  shells  from  our  guns  crashed  among 
them,  while  from  every  crater  machine  guns  continually  kept 
up  a  death-rattle.  "  It  was  likq  sitting  at  a  window  and  shoot- 
ing into  a  crowded  street,"  said  an  observer.  Broken  and 
dejected,  the  Germans  fell  back  in  the  darkness  and  tried  to 
entrench  the  ground  which  they  had  so  dearly  won. 

The  attack  made  more  ground  along  the  Scarpe,  but  even 
there  the  gains  were  not  worth  the  awful  cost  in  human  life. 
At  Rouex  a  splendid  stand  was  made.  We  there  held  the  forti- 
fied ruins  of  the  chemical  works.  Seaforths  were  inside,  and 
though  surrounded  and  out  of  touch  with  their  brigade  for 
hours,  fought  on,  and  at  length  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy  and  joined  their  comrades.  Equally  heroic  was  the 
defence  of  troops  from  Essex.  Thev,  like  the  Manchesters,  sent 
back  a  glorious  message,  "  We  shall  fight  to  the  last  man." 

On  the  extreme  right  south  of  the  Cambrai  road  the 
struggle  was  very  severe.  The  Germans  swept  down  upon  our 
lines  in  such  numbers  that  our  outposts  were  overwhelmed, 
and  there  was  a  deadly  struggle  round  two  battalion  head- 
quarters. At  one  of  these  posts  the  Germans  were  thrown 
back  several  times,  and  for  nearly  eight  hours  the  doubtful 
battle  raged.  Not  till  after  nine  o  clock  was  our  prepared  line 
crossed.  When  the  fierce  day  came  to  an  end  the  hinges  were 
still  intact.  Though  thev  had  been  somtwi^at  bent  back  south 
of  Arras,  they  were  far  from  giving  way.  That  ancient,  war- 
worn city,  with  memories  of  battle  going  back  to  Julius  Caesar 
and  to  Attila  with  his  Huns,  was  still  ours. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


A  TRIBUTE  FROM  THE  ENEMY. 

SHAKESPEARE  tells  us  "  thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his 
quarrel  just,"  and  Tennyson  makes  his  Sir  Galahad  smg  :— 

"  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 

In  all  their  heavy  trials  and  bitter  disappointments  the  British 
people  were  nerved  to  their  task  by  the  proud  knowledge 
that  they  entered  into  the  war  with  "  clean  hands  and  a 
pure  heart."  They  knew  that  in  August  1914  Britons  all  over 
the  world  were  eager  to  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  their 
neighbours.  They  knew  that  their  rulers  coveted  neither  the 
land  nor  the  gold  of  any  other  nation,  and  they  themselves  were 
fully  content  with  their  own  "  fair  and  goodly  heritage.  They 
sought  peace  and  ensued  it ;  and  instead  of  §mng  occasion  for 
quarrel  amongst  the  nations,  went  out  of  their  way  to  settle  old 
disputes  with  them,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  better  understand- 
ing on  all  matters  which  might  lead  to  war. 

As  you  know,  we  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Not  until  the  Germans  had  proved  them- 
selves false  to  their  most  sacred  promises,  and  had  determined 
t.)  invade  the  little  state  which  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
protect  against  all  comers,  did  we  draw  the  sword.  Not  until 
it  was  clear  that  Germany  meant  to  hack  her  way  through 
that  peaceful  and  innocent  land,  in  order  to  beat  France  to  her 
knees  before  the  Russians  were  able  to  take  the  field,  did  we 
decide  that  the  quarrel  was  ours.  It  is  said  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  moved  to  tears  when  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
other  way.  But  he  was  foremost  in  declaring  that  if  we  stood 
by  with  folded  arms,  and  thus  made  ourselves  partners  m  this 
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tragic  triumph  of  "  force  over  law,  and  of  brutality  over  free- 
dom," we  should  be  for  ever  dishonoured.  Ninety-nme  out 
of  every  hundred  Britons  believed  that  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  history  had  they  engaged  in  a  more  righteous 
war  ;  that,  indeed,  it  was  a  Holy  War  to  which  they  were 
called.  They  were  not  fighting  for  material  things,  but  were 
struggling  to  maintain  that  good  faith  amongst  the  nations 
without  which  the  world  would  sink  back  into  barbarism. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  while  the  British  were  certain  that 
they  were  fighting  for  honour  and  freedom  and  justice,  the 
great  mass  of  the  German  people  had  been  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  they  too  were  engaged  in  a  righteous  war.  While 
their  rulers  for  many  years  past  had  been  straining  every  nerve 
to  make  their  armies  invincible,  so  as  to  become  the  supreme 
Power  of  the  world ;  while  their  munition  shops  were  workmg 
night  and  day  to  pile  up  armaments  ;  while  their  spies  were 
going  to  and  fro  gathering  information  which  would  serve  them 
in  time  of  war  4  while  their  ofllicers  were  toasting  "  The  Dav  " 
at  their  messes,  the  docile  German  people  were  being  schooled 
in  the  greatest  lie  (>f  history. 

The  emperor,  the  princes,  the  ministers,  the  clergy,  the 
professors  in  the  universities,  the  teachers  in  the  schools— all 
combined  to  make  the  people  believe  that  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  were  preparing  a  treacherous  attack  upon  them,  and 
were  only  awaiting  a  favourable  moment  to  destroy  them. 
France,  they  were  told,  wanted  revenge :  she  meant  to  recover 
the  provinces  which  had  been  reft  from  her  in  the  war  of 
1870-71.  Russia  was  a  wolf  always  ready  to  join  in  a  hunt 
after  prey,  and  Britain  was  jealous  of  the  great  trade  which 
Germany  had  built  up.  "  Revengeful  France,  barbaric  Russia, 
and  envious  England  "  were  united  in  a  dark,  deadly  plot 
against  the  innocent  and  peace-loving  Fatherland. 

The  German  people  were  constantly  told  that  the  chief  villain 
and  the  guiding  spirit  of  thi<*  wicked  conspiracy  was  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister.  He,  with  deep  cunning,  had 
encircled  Germany  with  enemies,  and  was  now  prepared  to  deal 
her  a  death-blow.  It  was  quite  easy  to  make  the  German  people 
believe  that  Britain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  for 
they  had  long  been  trained  to  hate  her,  and  to  regard  her  as 
the  enemy.  The  Germans  are  a  very  patriotic  race— they  dearly 
love  their  country— and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  believing  the 
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the  watching  soldiers  they  seemed  to  be  a  huRe  mob.  As  the  shells  from  British  guns  burst  amonR  them 
masses  wiltwl  down  V«fore  our  rifle  and  gun  fire,  and  in  the  part  of  the  front  shown  in  the  above  picture 
'ime  was  early  afternoon,  and  the  whole  hillside  was  lighted  up  with  bnUiant  sunshine. 
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Fatherland  to  be  encompassed  by  foes  and  in  dire  danger, 
they  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation,  and  readily 
pledged  themselves  to  fight  to  the  death  to  preserve  her.  No 
doubt  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  they  treated  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors  when  war  was  declared,  and  the 
awful  cruelties  which  they  practised  in  Belgium  and  North 
France,  were  the  outcome  of  their  belief  that  thev  were  the 
victims  of  a  dastardly  plot  to  wipe  them  out  of  the  book  of 
nations.  They  refused  to  show  mercy  towards  those  who,  as 
they  thought,  had  been  guilty  of  such  treachery. 

While  the  German  people  were  thus  being  fooled  by  their 
rulers,  and  were  being  led  to  the  slaughter  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  world-wide  ambitions  of  their  emperor,  their  princes,  their 
nobles,  and  their  rich  men,  the  Allies  and  most  of  the  neutrals 
were  well  aware  that  the  war  had  been  deliberately  engineered ; 
that  it  had  long  been  prepared  for;  and  that  the  story  of  a 
great  conspiracy  against  Germany  had  not  a  shred  of  founda- 
tion in  fact.     In  March  1918,  while  the  great  onslaught  which 
I  have  described  in  previous  chapters  was  preparing,  they  were 
told  the  truth,  not  by  outsiders,  but  by  one  of  their  own  princes 
—the  man  who  had  been  their  ambassador  in  London,  and 
had  taken  part  in  all  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  war. 
This  man  was  Prince  Lichnowsky,  a  German  noble  who, 
after  serving  in  the  army,  was  employed  for  four  &-  five  years 
at  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  in  September  1912  was  sent 
to  London  to  represent  his  countn-  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
He  was  an  honest,  able,  agreeable,  and  popular  man,  and  he 
formed  friendships  with  most  of  our  statesmen.    When  war 
broke  out  he  had,  of  course,  to  return  to  Germany  ;   but  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  treatment   of  our  ambassador   in 
Berlin,  we  sent  him  away,  as  he  himself  says,  "  like  a  departing 
sovereign."    He  left  London  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  went 
into  retirement,  where  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  "  mission  to 
London."    This  pamphlet  was  not  meant  to  be  published,  but 
was  intended  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  private  friends.     In 
March  1918  extracts  from  his  little  book  appeared  in  a  Swedish 
newspaper,   and  shortly  afterwards  the  complete  work  was 
given  to  the  world.  •     j  • 

In  this  book  the  Prmce  tells  us  that  when  he  arrived  in 
London  he  found  a  peace-loving  Government  in  power.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  having  settled  all  outstanding  points  of  difference 
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with  France  and  Russia,  wished  to  make  sinular  agreements  with 
Germany.  He  wished  her  to  become  a  partner  with  the  other 
Great  Powers  in  preserving  the  peace  of  tne  world.  The  Prince 
saw  clearly  that  while  Britain  meant  to  maintain  her  friendship 
with  France  and  Russia,  she  was  eager  to  arrive  at  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Germany.  At  this  time  the  British  people 
were  divided  mto  two  groups — ^those  who  believed  that  Britain 
could  form  a  friendship  with  Germany,  and  those  who  thought 
that,  sooner  or  later,  there  was  sure  to  be  war  between  the 
two  nations.  Prince  Lichnowsky  tells  us  that  even  those  who 
suspected  Germany  did  nothing  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  those 
who  hoped  for  and  strove  for  German  friendship. 

One  chapter  of  the  Prince's  book  is  devoted  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  for  whom,  it  is  clear,  he  had  great  respect  and  liking. 
He  tells  us  that  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  Sir  Edwards 
ways  8eciu"ed  him  the  esteem  of  even  his  opponents,  and  that 
lying  and  double-dealing  were  alike  hateful  to  him.  He  gives 
us  an  example  of  our  Foreign  Minister's  quiet  humour.  "  Once 
when  he  was  lunching  with  us  and  the  children,  and  heard 
them  talking  German,  he  said,  '  I  can't  help  thinking  how 
clever  these  children  are  to  talk  German  so  well.'  He  was 
much  pleased  with  his  joke."  He  winds  up  the  chapter  with 
the  following  striking  words  :  "  This  is  a  true  picture  of  the 
man  who  is  decried  in  Germany  as  '  Liar  Grey  '  and  the  insti- 
gator of  the  world  war." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  an  honest, 
straightforward  gentleman,  was  chosen  for  his  post  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  us.  He  was  put  forward  as  the  German 
representative — a  man  of  charm  and  culture,  amiable  and 
reasonable.  Behind  him,  however,  other  "  dark  forces  "  were 
at  work.  He  complains  that  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  most 
important  matters,  and  that  the  reports  of  secret  agents  were 
never  sent  to  him.  The  truth  is,  tfiat  he  was  only  a  stalking- 
horse,  meant  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  represented  the 
real  Germany.  The  real  Germany  was  represented  by  the 
secret  agents  who  were  working  against  us  in  his  shadow. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  pamphlet — 
the  story  of  the  two  months  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  Prince  says  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  country 
before  he  was  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  fear  of  Germany 
being  attacked  by  Britain.    He  felt  quite  certain  that  Britain 
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Wd  neither  "-^'rZ^ZTL'Z^'i  *hi2'  G^lr^Z 

notice  of  this  warning.  He  ^^"y;;"  "  'j  ,^r  to  his  spies, 
Slirarur^K  .t.^'uS^tnSfcUia  pr^en. 
b;;;!  from  goin.  •» -J-' Jt  l^rS^i^d  M  by  command 

was  on  board  the  y^^^y.t^l'\^^:-^j^a  the  news  he  suddenly 
ing  from  sea-sickness ;  but  ^J^^f  ^'^  ""f ':,e3  -  The  fright  of 
recovered,  and  appeared  on  ^^ J'  ^^^^^^^^^^  „ J^  remel^ber. 
joy  had  cured  him.  |*^^„,^'^*^„  q'  L  way.  He  was 
Us  a  strong  ma\and  Je^^^^V^^ho  SSto  sJe  Germany 
bitterly  hated  by  *^°^,%3"X  h  for  granted  that  no  tears 
^^^S^hed  Tor  trmirS  Archiuke  o^n  board  the  Kaiser. 

^^toon  afterwards  Prince  ^^^Z^S'onuJ^^l'^ 
Office  in  Berlin,  ^^d  discovered   hat  Gene  '.I  ^o^.^  advised 

°dV  ■•\X™P-"t «.  'ong  prepared  for.  «as  soon  to 
""The  Prince  »as  told  by  his  chiefs  at  the  Foreign  Office  to 


A  Tribute  from  the  Enemy.  14! 

British  have  always  supported  national  movements  abroad ;  and 
that  the  newspapers,  while  quite  ready  to  see  the  murderers 

{>uni8hed,  would  be  very  unlikely  to  agree  that  Serbia  ousht  to 
ose  her  freedom  as  a  consequence  of  the  crime.  He  advised 
Herr  von  Jaeow  to  counsel  Austria  to  be  moderate  in  her 
demands,  and  said  that  he  was  c]uite  sure  that  if  war  began  it 
could  not  be  confined  to  Serbia,  but  that  Russia  would  be 
certain  to  loin  in  on  behalf  of  her  little  ally.  To  this  Herr  von 
Jagow  replied  that  Russia  was  not  ready  for  war,  and  that  the 
more  firm  y  Germany  took  sides  with  Austria,  the  more  Russia 
would  give  way.  Indeed,  some  of  his  advisers  were  of  opinion 
that  Russia  would  not  move  in  any  circumstances,  and  that 
Austria  could  go  to  any  lengths  she  pleased. 

Then  came  the  famous  or  rather  the  infamous  "  Note  "  • 
which  made  such  demands  upon  Serbia  that  she  could  not 
comply  with  them  without  confessing  that  her  independence 
had  vanished,  and  she  was  no  longer  master  in  her  own  house. 
The  British  newspapers  agreed  that  the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
duke should  be  punished,  but  they  would  not  agree  that  Austria 
had  any  right  to  rob  Serbia  of  her  independence.  Most  of  them 
counselled  Austria  to  moderate  her  demands.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  strongly  advised  Serbia  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Aus- 
trians;  and,  thanks  to  his  good  offices,  the  Serbian  minister 
accepted  all  the  Austrian  demands  save  two,  and  on  these 
points  he  was  ready  to  come  to  some  agreement. 

Prince  Lichnowsky  tells  us  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  went 
through  the  Serbian  reply  with  him,  and  that  Sir  Edward  pro- 
posed that  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  ambassadors 
should  meet  him  in  conference  and  try  to  reconcile  the  two 
countries.  "  Given  good  will,"  says  the  Prince,  "  everything 
could  have  been  settled  in  one  or  two  sittings.  ...  I  therefore 
strongly  backed  the  proposal,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise 
there  was  danger  of  the  world  war,  through  which  we  stood 
to  gain  nothing  and  lose  all."  His  efforts  were  in  vain.  His 
masters  told  him  plainly  that  any  such  conference  would  be 
degrading  to  Austria.  He  was  to  try  to  get  Britain  to  agree 
that  the  war  must  be  waged  by  Austria  and  Serbia  alone.  A 
mere  hint  from  the  German  ministers  to  the  Austrian  ministers 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  the  latter  accept  the  Serbian 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  30-32.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 
of  Vol.  I.  should  be  reread. 
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rtpK.    "  This  hint  was  not  given;  on  the  contrary,  they  urged 
in  the  direction  of  war."  „.        .  . 

••  After  our  refusal."  says  the  Prince,  Sir  hdward  requested 
us  to  submit  a  proposal.  He  insisted  on  war."  The  only  reply 
which  the  Prince  could  obtain  from  his  masterf  in  Berhn  was 
that  Austria  had  behaved  very  well  in  not  demanding  sonie 
Serbian  territory.  Sir  Edward  pointed  out  that  even  if  Austria 
did  not  take  some  of  Serbia,  her  demands  would  make  Serbia 
a  vassal  state.  Russia  would  never  permit  this,  and  would  be 
sure  to  fight  in  Serbia's  defence. 

Then  the  Prince  goes  on  to  say  that  he  now  began  to  teei 
sure  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  "  wanted  war  under  any 
circumstances."  There  was  no  other  way  of  explaining  their 
action.  The  urgent  requests  and  the  definite  promises  of  the 
Rxissian  Foreign  Minister,  "  the  positively  humble  telegrams 
of  the  Tsar,"  Sir  Edward  Grev's  repeated  attempts  to  bring  the 
parties  together,  the  efforts  of'^the  Italians,  and  his  own  strong 
counsels- all  were  of  no  avail.  "Berlin  stood  firm:  Serbia 
must  be  massacred."  .  n      • 

On  28th  July  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia,  and  Kussia 
partially  mobilized  her  forces.     Next  day  Sir  Edward  Grey 
warned  the  Kaiser  that  if  France  should  be  attacked  he  was  not 
to  count  on  Britain  standing  aside.   Then  events  mv-.,  rapidly 
The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  who  so  far  had  been  guided  by 
Germar.v,  and  had  stood  out  for  the  strict  demands  of  the 
Note,  now  gave  way,  and  said  that  he  was  ready  to  negotiate 
with  Serbia  and  Russia.    There  was  thus  a  gleam  of  hope  that 
war  might  be  nverted.     Germany  saw  her  chance  slipping  away, 
and  on  the  ivst  sent  an  impudent  message  to  Russia  ordering 
her  to  demobilize  within  twelve  hours.    This  Russia  refused  to 
do,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  ist  August  Germany  declared  w^r 
on  Russia,  which  meant,  of  course,  war  on  France  as  well.     1  he 
world  war  had  begun.  .       ,• 

Prince  Lichnowsky  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  own 
country  was  solely  responsible  for  the  war.  He  brings  the 
following  charges  against  Germany  :—  .  . 

I.  We  (the  Germans)  encouraged  the  Austrians  to  attack 

"^'^2.^'Between  23rd  and  30th  July,  when  the  Russians  told 
us  that  they  would  not  tolerate  an  attack  on  Serbia,  we  refused 
to  help  Britain  to  work  for  peace,  akhough  Serbia  was  willing 


Priflce  Kari  lUx  Lldmowaky, 

German  Ambassador  to  the  Court  oT  St.  JafflM"*  from  1913-14.  and  the  aoih«  of  iJic  book 
Mr  Undtn  Mission,  which  ucribet  the  outbieJt  of  the  world  war  to  the  deliberate  designs  of 
Germany. 
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to  accept  almost  the  whole  of  the  Not^.,  and  the  Au^^^ 
were  prepared  to  content  themselves  with  the  Serbian  rep^y. 

-,  On  loth  Tulv  when  the  Austrians  wanted  to  come  to 
terms  we  o^rlere^  Russians  to  demobilize,  although  Austria 
haTnorbeen  attacked;  and  on  ist  A^t  we  d^^^*;^ war  o^^ 
R,.«ia  although  the  Tsar  pledged  himself  that  he  wouia  noi 
ordTa  man  rmarch  while^heWs  in  disoute  were  beir^ 
Si^ussed.     We  thus  deliberately  destroyed  the  chance  of  a  peace 

^"'  "tTonder,"  says  Prince  Lichnowsky,  "  the  whole  erf  the 

civilized  world  outside  Germany  places  the  entire  responsibility 

for  the  world  war  upon  our  shoulders.  r^^^a^v  declared 

He  clearly  understands  why  the  enemies  of  Germany  deciarea 

they  would  L  rest  until  they  had  destroyed,  a  system  wh^^ 

,^s  a  constant  threat  to  them.  They^^'-^.l^'^^.SheTt 
that  the  Germans  glorified  war  as  such  and  dbd  n^^  lo^^h^^^^^ 
as  an  evil ;  that  the  warrior  caste  was  all-powerful  m  the  ^^^^ , 
and  that  the  national  idea  was  summed  up  in  the  following 

lines : —  ,  , 

"  Dream  ye  of  peace  ? 
Dream  he  that  will ; 
War  is  the  rallying  crjr, 
Victory  is  the  refrain. ' 

rme^forward  and  denounced  his  own, country  as  the  sole 
for  that  righteousness  which  alone  exalteth  a  nation. 


CHAFILR  XVII. 


THE  THRUST  AT   AMIENS. 


rS^  Chapter  XV.  I  told  you  how  the  German  attempt  to 
break  through  at  Arras  and  turn  the  Vimy  Ridge  hopelessly 
failed.  The  small  amount  of  ground  gained  was  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  and  it  h;id  been  won  at  a  terrible  price.  The 
enemy,  foiled  in  his  attempt,  now  followed  his  tactics  at  Verdun. 
You  will  remember  that  when  the  Crown  Prince  failed  to  rush 
Fort  Vaux  he  launched  his  second  wave  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse  against  the  Dead  Man  and  Hill  304.  The  attack  on 
the  Scarpe  had  missed  fire,  and  the  enemy  now  began  to  prepare 
for  a  blow  south  of  the  river.  He  had  been  balked  on  the 
Oise  and  on  the  Scarpe,  and  he  was  now  ready  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  cut  on  Amiens. 

You  already  know  that  the  old  city  stands  on  the  Somme, 
and  is  the  most  important  road  and  railway  junction  of  North 
France.  The  main  railway  line  from  Calais  to  Paris  runs 
through  its  station.  If  this  railway  could  be  seized,  or  be  so 
commanded  by  guns  that  it  could  not  be  used,  the  enemy 
would  score  a  real  success.  He  would  deprive  the  Allies  of 
their  main  line  of  communication  between  the  Channel  ports 
and  all  the  front  south  of  Amiens,  and  would  force  them  to  use 
a  roundabout  route  which  would  greatly  hamper  the  transport 
of  troops  and  supplies. 

Should  the  Germans  succeed  in  this  venture,  they  would,  for 
the  second  time  during  the  war,  be  in  possession  of  the  city. 
No  doubt  you  remember  that  in  September  19 14,  when  von 
Kluck  was  making  his  great  drive  towards  Paris,  his  troops 
occupied  Amiens  for  a  few  days.  The  -Battle  of  the  Mame 
forced  them  to  leave  the  city  and  withdraw  to  the  line  of  the 
Aisne. 


IX. 


M 
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On  27th  March  von  Marwitz  ordered  hij  forces  to  advMKC 
from^fc  along  the  valley  of  the  Ancre  towards  Ajn^e^ 
fhir  mins  caught  them  as  they  emerged  from  the  town,  ana 
Si^e"^  m  blk.    On  the  sa4  day  an  f^^^P^y^^^ZtZ 
advance  alone  the  Somme  directly  towards  the  city,  but  little 
"was  glined.    South  of  Amiens  fi-ce  thrusts  wer^^^^^^^ 
S  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mam  railway,  which  I  have  alreaay 
mentioned;  and  in  the  course  of  them  Montdidier,*  on  the 
A^e  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  railway,  was  captured     The 
F^nch  X  we  e  greatly  outnumbered,  fought  very  gallantly^ 
Th^v  had  only  threl  divisions  with  which  to  withstand  thirteen 
lemv    divfs  ons.     Nevertheless,  with    superb    courage  they 

Srid  c^^fitncf  b^d^cla^^  that  he  was  ready  to  guarantee 

'"'Si^rloth  tSritish  and  the  French,  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder';e?rstill  holding  up  the  Germans  between  Montd^^^^^^ 
^nH  T  assienv  as  I  shall  describe  later  on.  1  he  Allies  tougnt 
?n  the  S  spirit  of  comradeship,  and  the  French  were  much 
imprLed  by^  he  contempt  for  Sanger  and  the  great  calmness 
oTouTmen  A  French  writer  two  days  later  paid  a  fine  tribute 
to  our  soldiers.     He  says  :— 

"  As  to  our  British  friends,  we  must  without  delay  t^""?^*  t^^%*™}^ 

6u?SS  staff  trusts  them  as  it  trusts  our  own  men. 

On  the  same  day  the  Allies  appear  to  have  a|n;o«t.^f  °J^^^^^^^ 
Montdidier  but  later  on  they  were  pushed  back  to  the  he  ghts 
nn  the  west'of  the  town,  and  the  Germans  seized  several  villages 
nearer  ^he  ratlway.  Srivesnes.f  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the 
A^e  and  five  miL  north-west  of  Montdidier,  wa^,  ho«W  the 
sc7ne  of  a  French  success.  The  village  is  only  five  mil^  from 
the  all-important  railway,  and  its  capture  would  mean  that  the 
*  Mon-dee-dee-ay.  \  Gree-vain. 


Original  lint  on  March  2o  m^m 
Line  on  Sund^Mairh  14  ••• 
Lirif  on  Thursday  April  is  •  •  • 


•t_ ; —  ^,       '•, 


Map  to  illiutrate  the  Retreat  of  the  Alliea  between  March  ao  and 
April  18,  1918. 
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track  could  be  constantly  shelled  -;| -t^,5::f^^^^^^^^^ 
steady  passage  of  trams     After^j^V'^^j^^  'Jf"||  e„emy  entered 
forty-efght  hours,  the  ^^^  Gu^^^J^^^^^^      counter-attacked  ^.ith 

;\!;Tj'erb?^VeS"H''S^etn^''  NeS  day  .hey  re- 

Sed"oC W,  but  only  «°/tt,r*MS' "was  a 

,*."'"SrEtSr  to"    B^^h   suntL  had  succeeded  ,o 
truly  dreadful  taster  day.      urigu  goring  were  to 

sto4,  the  birds  t''^'^"f  "gjj,^",^^^^^^^^^^^  battle-Hne 

be  seen  on  every  hand.    ^^  J^lK'^tro^^^^^^  in  their 

Easter  bells  were  ringing,  and  ^'f^^  .'I'^f „\„_Ies  ^  Yet  every- 

•"'VhTlrLtest^prtSure  was  felt  in  the  angle  beween  the  Luce 

The  I'^e^f '*^[^''2^e  as  YOU  see  from  the  map  on  page  147. 

and  the  Arve.    The  Arve,  as  yo"  s*:c  r  ^^^^ 

is  a  tributary  of  the  Somme ;  and  the  L^^^^^^these  two  rivers 

?^5^«TAm?nr  F^rS  wLt™^ge1he?la.eau  falls  .o 
Si;Tel.1ar;tnctio„a„dwor^h^^^^^^^^^^ 

?„'^^:.Sr  ^^S^pSra^f  ^  .he":o=Wround 
nS:.:el 'XmdfdSi'^nd  Moreuil  I  «he  r^.rf.l'if^ 
SSS-  of'^i  J^s  t .Td^To  U  *e  Ge^ansjtom 
SLV^rVS-re;^^— ted  and  f..h.  . 
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foot.  By  midday  on  the  30th  they  had  gone  clean  through  the 
wood,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Moreuil-Dimuin  • 
road. 

On  that  day  von  Hutier  returned  to  the  attack,  and  flung 
his  forces  against  the  thirty-mile  front  between  Moreuil  and 
Lassigny.  There  was  extremely  severe  fighting,  and  the  enemy 
only  made  headway  at  the  price  of  terrible  losses. 

A  French  officer  thus  describes  the  famous  charge  which 
wrested  Moreuil  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  : — 

"  We  had  been  in  line  since  the  previous  night,  and  had  met  coustant 
attacks.  Twice  in  the  night  we  had  been  forced  to  yield  a  Utile  ground 
against  overwhelming  forces,  but  each  time  our  counter-attack  had  restored 
the  situation.  At  dawn  the  Germans  attacked  with  ever-growing  violence, 
throwing  two  new  divisions  into  the  battle.  Ihough  we  did  our  best  tc 
'  stick  it,'  we  and  our  British  comrades  had  to  give  up  one  street  after 
another,  and  finally  to  fall  back  300  yards. 

"  Fortunately  at  this  moment  two  of  our  regiments  joined  us  to  meet 
the  fresh  onset  and  to  prepare  for  a  counter-attack.  We  were  also  re- 
inforced by  a  Canadian  brigade. 

"  At  9.45  the  Boches  were  just  about  to  launch  a  fresh  onslaught;  but 
we  got  in  first  wth  a  tremendous  bayonet  charge,  in  which  the  Tommies 
and  Poilus  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  shock  took  place  on  the  edge 
of  the  town.  It  was  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in  which  we  soon  got 
the  better  of  the  enemy,  though  we  were  one  against  three. 

"  The  Cjmadians  fought  Uke  Uons.  I  saw  two  of  them  at  grips  with  ten 
Boches.  After  knocking  out  half  their  foes  with  their  knives  and  bayonets, 
they  seized  a  bag  of  grenades  carried  by  one  of  the  Germans  and  began 
hurUng  the  bombs  among  the  rest. 

"  Two  seconds  later  the  ground  was  clear.  In  no  time  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  again,  though  the  enemy  clung  desperately  to  the  eastern 
portion.  By  a  clever  turning  movement  from  the  south  we  soon  had  them 
at  our  iiiercy.  While  a  hot  struggle  was  kept  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a  body  of  French  and  British  troops  made  thfeir  way  round  it  and  attacked 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Until  then  the  Boches— thejr  were  Saxons — 
thought  themselves  masters,  but  when  they  saw  us  coming  up  on  their 
flank  they  made  off  at  the  double.     Very  few  got  away. 

"  The  British  were  very  cool,  and  they  amply  avenged  their  comrades 
who  fell  in  the  first  day  of  the  offensive. 

"  I  heard  a  huge  Canadian  say,  as  he  drove  his  bayonet  into  a  Boche, 
'  Six.'  Then  he  went  on  to  find  a  seventh.  By  eleven  o'clock  not  a  living 
Boche  was  in  Moreuil.  The  streets  were  covered  with  corpses  in  field  grey. 
The  nearest  point  to  Amiens  which  the  enemy  had  so  far  reached  still 
remained  in  our  hands." 

It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  too,  that  the  Germans  made  a 
thrust  along  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Luce.     From  Hamel, 

*  Day-mew-ung. 
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♦T,  «f  tV,P  Somme  to  Hangard  Wood  our  front  was  very 
just  south  of  the  Somme.  to  n    g    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

weak  ;  it  had  to  ^e  strengin  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^„g 

the  purpose  were  hard  to  *^"^-  .",„\"     ^he  enemy  inachines 
in  the  at  that  our  aviators  >^«''«^  J^J^J°  W^  been 

from  scouting  over  o-  hnes    J .  -^^j/^^-  ^ed  through 
?r rtt' wat  tt  gXLs  were  pushing  forward  patrols  to 

General  Sandeman  Carey.  J^^t^"^*^ 'Sf/ '  f  u       battalions  in  the 

did  men  engaged  in  the  various  auue  j  cavalry 

formed  behind  the  lines.  Some  A^  "^P^^^  ^-^^i  included 
regiment  near  by  also  )««*  ^^^^^^Jf  X^^^  thU  strangely 
"vaS'?iortm?.;"^rn''h:S°b"Sn^rgaLed  into  companies 

"|^-"SiH?S.Sirha^a"Su"? 

but  the  scratch  force  hehaved  spienaiaiy,  auu 
to  Amiens  with  the  f  "^««\/>^^V";7/ .  ^^^  Jhe  er^my  might 
ends  of  men  who  took  up  ^J^^jf^/^  ^.^^^^^^^^^^  figL 

have  won  the  city.    In  the  course  01  di«  south-westward 

ing  they  were  pushed  back  until  their  line  b^^^^^^^  ^^ 

of  Villers-Bretonneux,  eight  and  three  quarter  mi 
Amiens.    As  they  ^^  ere  not  ^^^f  "«^^«.«  fej^^^^^^  the 

r ^  ?hS  ha  anTckT^ut  »  fi W  all  the 
Z.  aI5  Uily  ^J^J^^d^-^^r^,  Had 
;::  ^uTrtplenclTdXht  a7d  by  its  courage  and  devotion 
saved  the  day.  etrupele    during   which    the   enemy 

s.fft/v;^t4  iS^tSlet  he  wAeld  along  the  banlis 
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of  the  Arve,  though  he  gained  some  ground  along  the  Luce. 
On  Easter  Monday  the  battle  wore  itself  out,  and  a  lull  of  two 
days  set  in.  The  2nd  of  April  was  the  quietest  day  since  the 
offensive  began,  and  our  line  on  3rd  April  was  much  the  same 
as  it  had  been  on  28th  March.  The  enemy  had  been  held  up 
at  Albert,  and  he  had  striven  in  vain  to  reach  Amiens. 

The  lull  was  only  a  breathing  space.  Ludendorff  was  pre- 
paring for  another  effort  to  approach  the  city  between  the 
Somme  and  the  Arve  and  secure  the  main  railway.  Enemy 
newspapers  explained  the  reason  of  the  lull.  They  said  that 
the  storm  troops  needed  rest,  and  that  time  was  required  m 
which  to  bring  up  guns  and  supplies.  One  newspaper  an- 
nounced that  the  German  advance  had  been  so  rapid  that  the 
various  staffs  could  not  move  forward  sufficiently  fast  to  keep 
touch  with  their  troops. 

I  now  come  to  Thursday,  4th  April,  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  blazed  up  again,  xhe  weather  was  now  against  the 
invader.  A  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  vallevs,  and  a  cold,  raw 
wind  whistled  over  the  hills.  A  bleak,  depressing  morning 
broke  after  a  night  of  constant  rain.  The  German  infantry, 
lying  in  the  mud  of  the  old  Somme  battlefield,  had  been  in  the 
greatest  discomfort.  In  the  first  feverish  rush  they  had  tossed 
aside  their  blankets  and  extra  kit,  and  were  now  s  iffering  the 
penalty.  Behind  them  was  a  devastated  country,  deep  in  mire, 
and  in  front  of  them  was  a  driven  but  far  from  dispirited  enemy. 
They  dared  not  light  fires,  lest  they  should  attract  the  un- 
pleasant attentions  of  our  bombiiig  parties.  Altogether  their 
plight  was  not  to  be  envied. 

The  CroAvn  Prince  had  now  taken  the  field,  and  an  offensive 
was  planned  along  the  twelve-mile  front  from  Saillv-le-Sec,  on 
the  Somme,  to  Moreuil.  Another  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
push  forward  between  the  Somme  and  the  Arve,  and  capture 
the  ancient  capital  of  Picardy.  At  Moreuil  the  British  and  the 
French  now  linked  up.  A  successful  break-through  in  this 
region  would  therefore  achieve  the  main  German  object, 
which  was  to  divide  the  Allied  armies.  The  battle  opened  with 
a  very  heavy  bombardment  all  along  the  line ;  but  the  heavy  mist 
interfered  with  the  observation  of  the  enemy's  gunners  and 
airmen,  and  our  defences  were  not  utterly  wrecked,  as  in  former 
battles.  Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  the  Germans  poured  out 
of  the  villages  between  the  Somme  and  the  Arve.    They  were 


French  Soldiers  deiendin;  the  ChAtean  and  Park 

(From  tktpiclurt  by  F.  Malimia. 

Grivesnes,  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Montdidier,  was  the  scene  of  severe  fighting  durinj;  the 
Worked  the  windows  of  the  chateau  with  mattresses,  and  himself  took  a  rifle  to  defend  the  position, 
the  cream  of  the  (Jerman  army.  The  Germans  came  on  in  waves,  fed  by  thiclc  cokmns  of  men.  The 
hi*  window  then  gave  the  order  for  the  coantcr-attack,  and  the  Poilus,  to  the  cry  of  "Vive  hk 
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itter  days  of  March.  The  village  was  held  by  about  500  French  infiuttiy,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  who 
Vith  his  500  men  he  repulsed  three  regiments  of  the  First  Prussian  Guard  Division,  usually  considered 

icnch  fouyht  them  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  park  back  to  the  walls  of  the  chiteau.  The  etrfone!  from 
1  ranee  ! "  drove  the  Germans  from  the  park. 
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instantly  caught  by  our  fire,  and  the  first  waves  wavered  and 

broke.  ,    .         ...  • 

We  had  excellent  command  of  the  rollmg  meadows  over 
which  most  of  the  Germans  had  to  advance.    On  both  sides  of 
the  Amiens-Ham  railway,  and  in  the  patches  of  woodland,  our 
machine  gunners  were  posted  in  great  numbers,  and  they  took 
a  very  heavy  toll  of  the  advancing  enemy.    All  the  morning  the 
Germans  made  fruitless  efforts  to  advance.     Fresh  troops  were 
thrust  in  at  midday,  and  a  fierce  struggle  took  place  m  front 
of  Villers-Bretonneux,  the  last  important  town  on  the  road  to 
Amiens.     Australians  were  holding  the  line  in  front  of  this 
much-fought-for  town.*    In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  began  a 
terrific  bombardment,  which  tore  the  streets  to  pieces.    Then 
he  sent  wave  after  wave  of  storm  troops  against  the  right  flank 
of  the  Australians.     The  shock  overcame  their  line,  which  was 
bent  back  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  town.     For  several  hours 
the  battle  raged  among  the  woods,  the  copses,  the  ploughed 
fields,  and  along  the  roads,  and  once  the  town  was  all  but  iMt. 
At  the  end  of  the  afternoon   however,  a  British  regiment  and  a 
New  So    (i  Wales  battalion  arrived  to  strengthen  the  Australian 
right,  a.:  J  the  position  on  the  southern  end  of  tk    town  was 
saved.     But  for  this  slight  retirement  the  British  line  on  the 
right  and  in  the  centre  remained  intact. 

Further  north,  at  Hamel,  where  the  woods  gave  the  enemy 
a  footing,  we  had  to  fall  back  from  the  village.  The  attackers 
strove  desperately  to  reach  Corbie,  an  old  abbey  town  at  the  fork 
of  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme  ;  but  at  night  they  were  still  three 
miles  from  their  goal.  The  Crown  Prince,  now  in  chief  com- 
mand, had  suffered  terrible  losses  according  to  his  wont,  and  had 
nothing  to  show  for  them  but  slight  dents  in  the  British  line. 

To  the  north  and  south  of  Moreuil  the  Allies  had  to  with- 
stand veiy  fierce  blows,  and  the  conflict  did  not  slacken  at  any 
point  while  daylight  lasted.  The  French  were  heavily  assailed 
along  the  nine-mile  front  from  Grivesnes  to  Haneard  by  enor- 
mous forces,  which  advanced  with  the  utmost  determmation, 
especially  against  the  villages  between  the  Arve  and  the  railway. 
The  shock  was  sternly  resisted,  and  thousands  of  the  enemy 
were  mown  down.  Nevertheless,  it  was  repeated  no  less  than 
ten  times,  with  the  result  that  a  few  hundred  yards  of  ground 
were  gained.  Grivesnes  was  assailed  with  special  fuiy,  but  the 
*  See  illustration  on  p.  156. 
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Msaults  were  held,  and  counter-attacks  were  made.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  the  enemy  had  not  reached  his  objective — the  main 
railway  between  Amiens  and  Paris. 

The  Allies  fought  so  stubbornly  that  "even  the  ranks  of 
Tuscany  could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer."  The  Gernuns  in  their 
report  of  the  battle  confessed  that  "  the  enemy  showed  desperate 
resistance  on  the  whole  front."  They  claimed  that  between 
the  beginning  of  the  offensive  on  2i8t  March  and  the  close  of 
the  fighting  on  4th  April  they  had  captured  more  than  ninety 
thousand  prisoners  and  over  thirteen  hundred  guns. 

Next  day,  Sth  April,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  that  the 
fighting  along  the  whole  front  was  "  most  severe  and  persistent." 
Attack  after  attack  was  made  on  Villers-Bretonneux,  but  without 
success.  At  the  same  time  a  big  effort  was  made  north  of  the 
Somme.  North  of  Albert,  from  Ayette  just  south  of  the  Cojeul 
to  Bucquoy  and  H^buteme,  the  Germans  attacked  with  tour 
fairly  fresh  divisions,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  the  irregular 
plateau  between  these  places. 

A  heavy  bombardment,  in  which  many  gas  shells  were  used, 
opened  the  engagement.  Then  storm  troops  in  dense  masses 
vere  pushed  forward.  Though  they  were  badly  cut  up,  they 
forced  their  way  into  Bucquoy,*  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  still 
kept  a  footing  in  one  comer  of  the  village.  Nowhere,  however, 
did  they  reach  the  hiehest  parts  of  the  plateai  Our  line  in 
this  region  still  stood  firm. 

The  other  thrust  was  made  from  Albert  along  the  Ancre. 
The  ground  rises  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  to  a  ridge 
which  gives  good  observation.  The  object  of  the  attack  was 
to  capture  this  ridge.  After  a  heavy  barrage  the  Germans 
niarched  up  the  exposed  face  of  the  slope,  and  in  doing  so  lost 
terribly.  Nevertheless,  by  dini  of  numbers  they  succeeded  in 
getting  a  foothold  in  Aveluy  Wood,  from  which  they  were 
thrown  back  to  their  old  positions  by  a  counter-attack  later 
in  the  day. 

Australian  troops  lying  along  the  railway  and  the  hills  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  river  had  a  severe  trial.  The 
fight  began  about  eight  in  the  morning  with  the  usual  bom- 
bardment. In  one  part  of  the  line,  where  many  men  had  fallen 
under  the  hail  of  high-explosive  shells,  the  Germans  managed 
to  breik  through.  Advancing  wave  after  wave,  they  gradually 
*  See  illustration  on  pp.  184-185. 
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pushed  up  the  hills.  Australian  machine  guns  mowed  them 
down,  but  still  the  advance  continued.  The  Germans  flowed 
ail  round  the  guns,  which  in  some  cases  were  served  to  the 
last.  The  crews  of  one  group  of  machine  guns  died  at  their 
posts  after  inflicting  awful  losses  on  the  German  hordes  that 
swamped  them. 

By  midday  the  enemy  in  some  places  was  well  up  the  slopes, 
though  South  and  Western  Auntralians  on  the  one  side,  and 
Queenslanders  on  the  other,  were  still  holding  out,  their  flanks 
being  bent  round  to  meet  attacks  which  were  coming  almost 
from  the  rear.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  launched  our 
counter-attack.  Queenslanders,  men  of  New  South  Wales, 
South  and  Western  Australians,  and  others  pushed  forward  with 
deadly  determination.  The  Queenslanders  while  advancing 
met  a  German  wave  proceeding  to  the  attack.  The  two  forces 
clashed,  and  the  Germans  were  flung  back  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  No  sooner  was  the  first  wave  shattered  than  a  second 
wave  was  encountered.  This,  too,  was  stemmed  in  like  fashion. 
Fighting  continued  until  dusk,  when  the  Germans  seemed  to 
be  too  exhausted  to  continue  the  battle.  The  Australians, 
though  outnumbered  by  four  or  five  to  one,  held  their  own 
most  gallantly.  In  Thursday's  fight  they  claimed  to  have  killed 
or  wounded  about  four  thousand  Germans ;  in  the  battle  of 
Friday  they  must  have  accounted  for  far  more. 

On  Saturday,  6th  April,  there  was  again  a  lull  on  the  British 
front.  Having  failed  to  advance  after  two  days  of  hard  driv- 
ing, the  enemy  paused  before  beginning  a  new  and  greater 
attack.  But  while  there  was  comparative  calm  on  the  British 
front,  the  French  on  the  southern  Dank  of  the  Oise  were  forced 
to  retire  to  the  Ailette.  Before  I  tell  you  the  story  let  me  briefly 
review  the  work  of  the  French  in  the  Oise  sector. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  the  main  object  of  the  Germans 
in  making  their  advance  along  the  Oise  was  to  thrust  in  a  wedge 
between  the  British  and  the  French  armies.  If  they  could  do 
this  while  they  had  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Oise  on  thrir  left 
flank,  they  could  hold  off  the  French  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  with  a  small  force  of  men  and  guns,  and  roll  the  British 
northward  towards  the  Channel.  Probably,  too,  they  had 
another  object  in  view— namely,  to  push  past  Noyqin  down 
the  Oise  and  march  on  Paris.  This  would  not  be  difficult  if 
the  Allied  armies  could  be  separated  and  thrown  in  different 
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The  Battle-front  of  General  Fayolle'i  Army 
ThU  view  U  Uken  fro.n  .  point  above  Ribecourt  on  the  Oi.e.    On  the  'HJj;^  *«/--« 

directions-the  French  to  the  south   and  the  British  to  the 

"^'riie  French  first  came  into  action  on  22nd  March  when 
our  men  were  forced  to  fall  back  behind  the  fro^ f^^^aL J^ 
that  day  the  Germans  were  close  to  the  canal.    The  ^neral  ot 

the  sdh  French  Army,  leaving  «°"^Vr'/°J^tn  the  S 
close  to  the  Oise.  crossed  the  nver  and  deployed  m  the  woods 
Snd  the  British,  facing  north-east.  On  the  same  ^ay^he 
Germans  on  his  left  crossed  the  Somme  at  H^"^' ^^-X^g 
a  twelve-mile  stretch  of  straight  road  runs  to  Noyon.    Fig^mg 

reaTffiard  actions,  the  French  fell  back  step  by  step  to  cover  this 
reaigiara  actions,  xn  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

ZX  Whe"'on  theT;il  tVe  Germans  crossed  the  Somme  m 
y^J^rthiTRrkish  Fifth  Ahnv  had  to  make  a  further  retirement. 
TW:'S?ht  thlF^S  had  to  fall  back^too.  but  whde 
doing Tthey  continually  made  counter-attacKs.    With  their 
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(rom  Montdidier  to  the  Foieat  of  Coucy. 

CMUeau  of  Coucy ;  in  ftor.  ,    Noyon,  and  beyond  it  are  Roye  and  Nesle.    The  podtion  of 


be  noticed. 


right  moving  along  the  river  towards  Noyon,  which  was  to  be 
the  pivot  of  their  whole  JEront,  they  drew  back  their  left  towards 
Nesle,  in  order  to  join  a  cavalry  force  and  to  resist  the  German 
onset  with  all  the  guns  and  cyclists  that  they  could  muster.  In 
this  way  they  linked  up  with  the  British,  and  covered  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  which  were  coming  up  all  the  time 
to  the  west  of  Montdidier.  They  checked,  though  they  could 
not  hold,  the  fierce  pressure  of  the  Germans,  and  mea  r^hile 
were  able  to  build  up  a  strong  line  to  hold  the  breach. 

In  the  evening  of  the  25th  this  line  extended  northward 
from  Noyon  in  the  direction  of  Chaulnes,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  next  day  its  right  was  solidly  established  close  behind  Noyon. 
It  was  now  easy  to  swing  the  left  round  on  Lassigny.  On 
the  27th  some  of  the  divisions  which  had  been  hurried  up  in 
motor  lorries  were  brought  into  the  line,  and  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  dismounted  cavalry,  who  were  defending  the 
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villages  to  the  west  of  Lassigny  against  the  furious  rushes  of  the 

Germans.  , . .  _  ..  ^ 

Once  the  French  were  established  west  of  Noyon,  on  a  line 
stretching  round  Montdidier  on  its  left,  they  were  confidcjit 
that  the  door  to  Paris  had  been  bolted  and  barred.  Ihe 
anxiety,  however,  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  From  the  27th  to  the 
aoth  the  French  had  to  check  the  begmnmg  of  the  thrust  on 
Amiens.  By  making  the  gatelike  movement  which  I  have 
described  they  had  "  shepherded  "  the  German  attack  from  the 
Oise  valley  towards  Amiens,  and  the  enemy  was  now  makmg 


Map  iUuitrating  closing  of  f  ;»p  between  Noyon  «nd  Montdidier. 

his  main  thrust  from  east  to  west,  instead  of  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  On  the  30th  the  Germans  made  a  great  assault  on 
the  whole  line  from  Noyon  to  Montdidier.  At  first  they  were 
successful ;  but  afterwards  were  met  by  a  strong  counter-attack, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  French  captured  800  prisoners  at 
Plessis  *  and  Le  Pigment,  two  villages  between  Lassigny  and 
Novon.  Though  later  on  the  enemy  made  an  advance  to 
the  west  of  Montdidier,  our  allies  felt  sure  that  he  could  be 
held  in  this  direction. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  FRENCH  RETIREMENT  TO  THE  AILETTE. 

1HAVE  already  told  you  (page  112)  that  the  successful  build- 
ing up  of  a  powerful  battle-front  while  the  army  to  the  north 
was  in  rapid  retreat  must  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
feats  of  the  French  army  during  the  war.  The  eight  days  of 
rearguard  fighting,  carried  on  under  extraordinary  diflicuhies 
and  against  great  odds,  must  eve  •  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  battle  glories  of  France.  Nothing  but  fine  generalship, 
devoted  courage,  and  skilful  organization  could  have  done  it. 
Britons  must  always  be  grateful  for  the  unselfish  comradeship, 
the  high  and  dauntless  bravery,  and  the  inspiring  leadership 
which  enabled  a  dangerous  gap  of  thirty  miles  to  be  cloced 
and  a  great  German  design  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  must  now  describe  the  French  retirement  to  the  Ailette. 
The  retreat  of  the  British  right  wing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oise  during  the  first  days  of  the  oflfensive  had  left  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  holding  an  awkward  salient,  the  north  side  of 
which  was  formed  by  the  Oise  and  its  marshes.  This  salient, 
which  is  shown  on  the  little  map  (see  page  162),  was  under 
German  fire  from  two  sides — ^from  the  north  bank  of  the  Oise, 
and  from  the  Upper  Coucy  Forest. 

On  Saturday,  7th  April,  the  Germans  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Oise  between  Chauny  and  La  Ffere,  and  thus  breached  the 
north  side  of  the  salient.  There  was  only  one  course  open  to 
the  French,  and  that  was  to  retire  upon  the  Ailette  river,  and 
thus  force  the  Germans  to  emerge  from  the  valley  within  the 
woods  and  engage  them  in  a  country  across  which  they  had 
not  prepared  to  advance.  When  the  German  pressure  began 
to  be  felt  on  the  7th,  the  order  was  given  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Ailette  line.  This  retirement  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
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and  cost  our  gallant  allies  not  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  not 
even  a  machine  gun. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  angle  which  had  to  be  given  up 
stands  the  village  of  Barisis,*  which  was  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  British  and  French  armies  when  the  great  offensive 
began  on  2ist  March.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in 
this  sector  is  the  Chateau  of  Coucy.f  Before  the  Germans  dis- 
graced themselves  by  blowing  up  portions  of  this  castle  during 
their  retreat  in  I9i7,it  was  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  huge  strong- 
hold covered  an  area  of  10,000  square  yards.  It  vvas  built  m 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  until  about  1400  remained  in  the 
possession  of  its  founder's  family,  whose  proud  motto  was  : 
^  I  am  neither  king,  nor  prince,  nor  duke,  nor  count ;   I  am 

the  Lord  of  Coucy."    It  was  dis- 
mantled in  1652,  and  is  now  public 
property.     Before   the  war  it  was 
open   to  visitors  on  payment  of  a 
fee.    The  donjon  keep  was  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  it  was  210 
feet  high,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  walls  in  some  places  were  thirty- 
four  feet  thick.    Four  smaller  towers, 
a  moat,  and  high  walls  also  protected 
the  castle,  which  is  approached  by 
long,  steep  slopes  on  all  sides  but  one. 
The  castle  of  Coucy,  still  imposing  in  its  ruins,  was  the  pivot 
of  the  French  retreat.    Certain  regiments  were  placed  in  the 
historic  fortress,  which  had  withstood  a  score  of  sieges,  and  were 
ordered  to  hold  on  at  all  costs  until  the  movement  was  com- 
plete.   This  they  did.    The  enemy,  following  his  usual  custom, 
sent  forward  many  small  parties  of  men  to  filter  through  the 
French  lines  before  launching  his  main  attack  in  dense  masses. 
The  French  lined  both  sides  of  the  valley  with  thirty-six  machine 
guns,  and  when  the  enemy  appeared  he  was  greeted  with  a  hail 
of  bullets.    His  progress,  however,  could  only  be  checked ;  his 
numbers  were  too  great  to  be  stopped.    For  eighty-eight  hours, 
ending  at  midday  on  9th  April,  the  thirty-six  machine  guns 
fired  over  a  million  rounds  into  the  Germans.    When  the  French 
finally  fell  back  the  valley  was  gray  with  German  dead. 
•  Bar-e-sees.  t  See  illustration  on  p.  159. 


Map  to  illustrate  the  French 
retirement 


Hit  Majesty  the  King  talking  with  a  Soldier  wounded  in  the  Great  Oif«iiai««. 

( OJiciai  pkoles:raf'h, ) 
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I  have  already  told  you  that,  shortly  after  the  great  offensive 
began,  his  Majesty  the  King,  eagerly  desirous  to  be  with  his 
soldiers  in  their  hour  of  trial,  visited  the  front.  On  ist  April, 
after  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
in  which  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  courage  and  doggedness 
of  the  splenciid  troops  which  had  withstood  the  great  German 
onslaught.  He  tells  us  in  this  letter  thai  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  some  of  the  units  which  .ad  been  withdrawn 
from  the  firing-line,  and  that  he  "  listened  with  wonder  as 
officers  and  men  narrated  the  thrilling  incidents  of  a  week's 
stubborn  fighting."  Some  of  these  stories  I  have  told  you  in 
former  pages. 

He  was  also  present  at  the  entraining  of  fresh  troops  eager  to 
reinforce  their  comrades ;  and  he  visited  a  large  casualty  clear- 
ing station,  where  he  saw  the  wounded  receiving  prompt  and 
careful  attention,  and  being  passed  on,  when  fit  to  travel,  to 
the  base  hospitals.  "  The  patient  cheerfulness  of  the  wounded 
was  only  equalled  by  the  care  and  gentleness  of  those  minister- 
ing to  their  wants." 

"  Though,"  says  the  King,  "  for  the  moment  our  troops 
have  been  obliged  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  give  some 
grovmd,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  no  army  could 
be  in  better  heart,  braver,  or  more  confident  than  that  which 
you  have  the  honour  to  command. 

"  Any  one  privileged  to  share  these  escperiences  would  feel 
with  me  proud  of  the  British  race,  and  of^  that  unconquerable 
spirit  which  will,  please  God,  bring  us  through  our  present 

trials. 

"  We  at  home  must  ensure  that  the  man-power  is  main- 
tained, and  that  our  workers,  men  and  women,  will  continue 
nobly  to  meet  the  demands  for  all  the  necessities  of  war." 


m 


CHAPTER   XIX. 
America's  first  year  of  war." 

APRIL  6  10x8,  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
i  the  United  States,  for  on  that  day  a  year  previously  the 
great  American  Republic  took  up  arms  agamst  the  nation  that 
had  made  war  its  religion  and  armed  force  its  god.  Everywhere 
in  America  men  observed  the  day,  and  renewed  their  vow  never 
to  cease  from  their  efforts  until  the  enemy  of  niankind  had  been 
overthrown.  President  Wilson,  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
addressed  15,000  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  Baltimore. 

"  This  "  he  said  "  is  the  anniversary  of  our  acceptance  of  Germany's 
chaUenge  to  fight  for  our  right  to  Uve  and  be  free,  and  for  the  sacred  nghts 
of  free  men  everywhere.  The  nation  is  awake.  There  is  no  need  to  call 
to  it  We  know  what  the  war  must  cost— our  utmost  sacnfice,  the  lives 
of  our  fittest  men,  and.  if  need  be,  all  that  we  possess.  .  .  .The  German 
programme  once  carried  out,  America  and  all  who  care  or  dare  to  stmd 
wth  her  must  arm  and  prepare  themselves  to  contest  the  rnastery  of  the 
world— a  mastery  in  which  the  rights  of  common  men,  the  rights  of  women, 
and  of  aU  who  are  weak,  must  for  the  time  being  be  trodden  under  foot 
and  disregarded,  and  the  old  age-long  struggle  for  freedom  and  nght  begin 
again  at  its  beginning.  Everything  that  America  has  hved  for.  aiid  loved 
and  grown  great  to  vindicate,  will  have  fallen  in  utter  nun.  and  the  gates 
of  mercy  wiU  once  more  be  pitUessly  shut  upon  niankind.  •  •  •       „    ,    ., 

"  Germany  has  once  more  said  that  force  and  force  alone  shaU  deade 
whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs  of  men.  .  .  .  There  is, 
therefore  but  one  response  possible  from  us— force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force 
without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force  which  shaU  make 
right  the  law  of  the  world  and  cast  every  selfish  doimmon  down  in  the  dust. 

It  was  on  April  2,  1917,  that  President  Wilson  called  upon 
Congress  to  declare  war  upon  Germany.  You  have  not 
forgotten  I  hope,  the  remarkable  speech  which  he  made  <m 
that  occasion.  Turn  back  to  Vol.  VlL,  Chapter  XVII.,  and 
read  once  more  his  noble  message.     I  can  imagine  American 
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children  learning  bv  heart  the  concluding  words  of  the  Presi- 
Grtmbur  ^^  ^  '^  **°  ****  *^^^  °^  Abraham  Lincob  at 
"  To  such  a  task  tee  can  dedicate  our  lives,  our  fortunes— 
everything  toe  tare,  everything  we  have-^uith  the  pride  of  those 
^ho^o^  the  day  has  come  tohm  America  is  prixnleged  to  spend 
her  blood  and  might  for  the  principks  that  gave  her  birth,  and 
the  happiness  and  peace  tohch  the  has  treasured.  God  heltine 
her,  she  can  do  no  other."  «»/'fw^ 

Now  let  us  see  how  America  set  about  her  great  task.  Within 
a  fortnight  of  the  President'^  speech  a  bill  was  passed  raisine 
£1400,000,000  for  equipping  her  armed  forces.  Some  Ameri- 
cans desired  to  mamtam  a  defensive  war  only,  and  merely  to 
tifM'  1^^**5  "^^  loans  and  supplies.  President  Wilson,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  America. should  not  only  rive  the 
Allies  loans  and  all  possible  supplies,  but  that  they  should  put 
the  navy  on  a  war  footmg,  raise  at  least  half  a  million  men  at 
once,  and  authorize  the  enlistment  of  as  many  more  as  might 
be  needed  Such  was  President  WUson's  programme,  which 
soon  won  the  full  support  of  the  whole  nation. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  easy  to  persuade  the 

n"*IIf?*  ^^^"^  *°  ^?  ^^  ^^^'    ^^  population  of  the 
United  States  is  very  mixed  :  almost  all  the  peoples  of  Eurooe 
are  represented,  notably  Irish,  who  have  long  teeJi  unfriendly  to 
Britam ;  Russians  and  i>ol«,,  who  hated  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  formerly  lived  ;  and  Germrns,  many  of  whom,  even  in  their 
new,  free,  and  prosperous  homf  s  across  the  Atlantic,  were  eager 
for  the  success  of  then-  Fatherland.    Then,  too,  you  mSst 
remember  that  the  conflict  in  which  they  were  now  to  eneare 
WIS  being  waged  in  an  old-vorld  continent  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  away.    The  American  people  might  easily  have 
been  deceived  into  believing  that  no  mattw  what  happened  in 
Europe  they  would  be  safe.    Further,  the  Americans  are  a 
peace-loymg  people,  devoted  to  commerce.    War  would  mean 
a  great  interruption  of  business,  a  great  sacrifice  of  men  and 
money,  sorrow  m  many  homes,  and  anxiety  everywhere.     When 
we  thmk  of  these  things  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  took  three 
years  of  conflict  and  every  kind  of  insult  and  outrage  to  make 
the  Americans  flmg  down  the  gage  of  battle.    Nevertheless 
we  cannot  but  admire  greatly  the  splendid  spirit  that  wa^ 
soon  evident  among  them  after  they  had  tak<^  the  plunge 
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!hl?ZJ  '"^.  """  '"'''  *'^*  President  when  he  dc^'ired 

hat  they  were  pnv.lcKcd  to  spend  their  blood  and  might  S 
the  prnicpleswuch  gave  America  her  birth,  and  the  hlpp  nSs 
and  peace  which  she  had  treasured.  Nev^r  did  a  Sn^ 
to  war  for  such  unselfish  and  lofty  ends  ^ 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  when  the  United  States  deter- 

U  mi?1ion  c  .  -I  ^^*  "^  °^  *^^  U"'*ed  States  is  over 

3i  milhon  square  miles,  or  thirty  times  that  of  the  United 
kingdom.  ler  population  is  about  no  m^lHons  and  her 
national  wealth  is  estimated  at  about  50,000  mhon's  s?erlinr 

More*;"',r' ''  ''  '"l^'^  ''  '^''  °^  *^«  ^h°'«  bS  EmpTrf' 
nit,  tnK  '  "■''"'  ?""'•  "°PP*''  «"^*^'-'  petroleum,  maizcrwC' 
oats,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  produced  each  y^r  irAmerka 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  You  cannot  but  ma^el 
at  the  gross  stupidity  of  the  Germans  in  so  treating  AmerTca  as 
to  make  her  devote  all  this  wealth  and  abundance  Jna^^l 
resources  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  natural 

n..«u  ^""^f  i"^'  '"  ^^r  ^^'^*°"*^^  '"°'-«  than  50  millions  of  work- 
people, and  her  manufacturers  are  famed  far  and  wide  for  their 
enterprise  and  skill.  When  war  was  declared  th^  leader  of 
ndustry  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  manufacture  of  munWons 
and  war  w;eapons  They  needed  time  before  they  coulHroduce 
war  material  on  a  large  ..ale.  but  there  could  be  no^doubt  tLTonce 
the  factories  were  in  ful  swing  the  output  wouM  be  immense 

Before  war  was  declared,  some  regimem  .f  the  Snal 
Guard-that  is,  the  militia  of  the  various  .  e^were  cLS 
out ;  but  these,  together  with  the  small  regu'  •  army^e  qu^ 

regulars  and  150.000  militiamen.     Some  ^S  000  of  tL  Vor;^ 

plnoTT^r  '"',y^P^-^^  China.  Mn^a?Hawa^Tn^ 
Forto  Rico  If  we  deduct  non-combatants,  the  United  Stated 
had  only  about  180.000  fighting  men  fit  for  batlle  The  ar  n^ 
was  a  voluntary  one.  enlisted  as  our  own  army  was  before  S 
war  At  first  men  v.ere  urged  to  come  freely^^the  colo"^ 
but  the  response  was  slow,  and  a  new  method  had  to  be  f 3' 
A  Consa  ,  t.on  Act  was  passed,  and  on  June  5.  1917  upwards 
of  9i  millions  of  men  between  the  aaes  of  t  J^,Z  upwards 
thirty  registered  themselves  as  ready  toTake  up  TrS's  \  W 
than  3,000.000  of  these  mei.  were  medically  exaSedanH 
687,000  of  them  were  ordered  to  join  up.  e^^mea,  and 
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Between  September  1917  and  April  a,  1018,  over  121800 

officers  and  1.500.000  men  were  unfer  triinrng,  and  preMra^ 

.ons  were  being  made  to  call  up  another  80I.0S  m^cJT^So 

Un  t  J'i""/  ""  ^P"^  T'^  *^*  ^««»^«  armed  forc«  of  the 
United  States  were  under  200,000,  within  a  year  they  were 
nearly  eight  times  as  great.  ^  ^       ^ 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  put  the  navy  on  a  war  footing 
and  m  May  ,9,7  American  war»hV«  crosseySl  A^nS  Lnd 
inH^H  ?  '""''  tfie  British  and  French  navies  T^eS^ise^ 
and  destroyers  took  an  active  part  in  hunting  U-bSte  md  b 
convoying  troopships  and  merchant  vessels.^  Wh«  the  wir 

60  000     m  the  couree  of  a  few  months  there  were  i  qo  000  afl™* 
and  early  m  1918  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  nLn^w^  of 
the  navy  up  to  230.000.    The  national  shfpyardsToon  b^i 

Sd«trSrs'?nr  fil-^''°*?*  ^'^^''^  ^^^1  to  rbu^ 
nlo^TZf^i  '^"^  fightme  submarines.  In  April  1918  it  was  said 
that  260  destroyers  of  tlie  largest  type  were  on  the  s  odTs  fnd 
were  being  comp  eted  at  the  rate  of  «v  a  m«^i,  i  jj-  • 
some  3.6o*",.ubLri„.  chaLS  "  w^e  LTbuU,  inloS' 
quick  time  m  the  fiKtories  of  Mr  Ford  Vh?mI.~L   aouWe- 

Europe      It  was  estimated  that  every  koldie/^t  W 
required  at  least  five  tons  of  equirrSnrand  8^1^  ^"^ 
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could,  therefore,  give  but  little  aHsistance  to  their  new  ally. 
She  had  to  rely  upon  herself,  and  begin  to  build  ships  in  vast 
numbers.  This  was  not  easy  to  do,  because  the  industry  was 
at  a  low  ebb.  Shipbuilding  yards  had  to  be  constructed  ;  plant 
and  materials  had  to  be  provided  ;  workmen  had  to  be  secured 
and  trained.  Work  was  not  begun  as  promptly  as  was  ex- 
pected;  but  by  April  1018  America  had  some  of  the  largest 
shipbuildmg  yards  in  the  world,  and  all  were  crowded  with 
ships  rapidly  approaching  compJ'  tion. 

Dunng  the  war  we  in  this  country  suffered  from  labour 
troubles.  Strikes  w^re  not  infrequent,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  output  of  our  ;•  .nl-.  was  gravely  reduced.  In  America,  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  labour  lent  itself  readily  to  the  great  work 
of  making  the  nation  ready  to  fight.  Many  of  the  workmen  who 
had  emigrated  from  Eastern  Europe  were  unwilling  to  help  the 
Allies  so  long  as  the  Tsar  ruled  in  Russia,  but  after  the  revolu- 
on  they  were  quite  ready  to  put  their  backs  into  the  great 
national  task.  The  only  people  who  stood  aloof  were  the  sym- 
pathizers with  Germany.  With  these  the  Government  dealt 
nrmly  and  effectively. 

While  Europe  was  convulsed  with  strife,  America  was  the 
one  great  manufacturing  country  which  was  free  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  A '  1 "  .  and  the  neutrals.  The  consequence  was  that 
her  industry  d- ^eloped  greatly  during  the  war,  and  her  wealth 
increased  by  leaps  and  bouncls.  In  the  four  years  up  to  April 
1918  it  was  estimated  that  the  national  wealth  of  America  had 
grown  by  /loo  per  head  of  her  huge  population.  Money,  as 
you  know,  furnishes  the  sinews  of  war  ;  and  when  America  flung 
herself  into  the  fray  all  this  new  increase  of  weahh,  as  well  as 
1  er  former  savings,  was  available  for  the  great  struggle.  Louis 
XIV.,  during  the  European  war  of  his  day,  declared  that  the  last 
piece  of  gold  would  win.  The  saying  is  as  true  as  ever  it  was, 
end  the  Allies  took  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  the  coffers 
of  the  United  States  were  filled  to  overflowing,  while  their  own 
were  sadly  depleted,  and  those  of  Germany  were  well-nieh 
empty.  ^ 

Early  in  June  191 7  General  Pershing,  who  was  to  command 
the  American  army,  crossed  over  to  France  to  examine  the 
situation,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  French  military 
authorities.  On  26th  June  the  first  American  contingent  landed 
on  French  soil,  and  thereafter  troops  continued  to  arrive  in 


American  Soldier*  ia  London. 

(i'v  ftrmnsion  of  Ik*    -Pherf  ) 

T™S'arll„"::e:t':;r.o^„;t  Satul^Mt  'T'-P  """"   -^ff-^^^  Arch, 

ham  P.-,lnc.,  where  .h.  salute  wa,  uke"  by  K'ng  ni'j|;.        ""^  '"^^  "^^^^  ^'    *«='''"«• 
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ever-increasing  numbers.  Before  long  the  fully-trained  men 
were  in  the  firing-line,  where  they  upheld  the  honour  of  their 
nation  right  worthily.  By  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  an 
American  army  "of  substantial  size"*  in  France,  and  inde- 
pendent lines  of  conununication  and  supply  were  under  con- 
struction. By  this  time  many  Americans  had  made  the  great 
"sacrifice  :  in  the  first  year  of  war  their  total  casualties  by  land 
and  sea  exceeded  five  thousand. 

During  the  great  German  offensive  of  191 8,  when  the  Allies 
were  being  tried  to  the  utmost  and  every  man  was  needed, 
the  American  Government  gladly  agreed  that  its  soldiers  in 
France  should  play  their  part  in  the  fighting.  It  was  intended 
that  the  Aniericans  should  operate  as  one  army  ;  but  when  the 
Allies  were  in  great  straits.  General  Pershing  made  a  generous 
offer  to  General  Foch.  At  that  time  the  United  States  had 
formed  divisions  of  its  own,  but  it  had  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  regiments  not  yet  sufficiently  trained  to  be  grouped  into 
divisions,  though  quite  capable  of  taking  their  place  in  the 
firing-line.  These  regiments  General  Pershing  offered  to  the 
Allies,  and  agreed  that  they  should  be  brigaded  with  French 
and  British  troops  "  until  he  wished  to  withdraw  them  in  order 
tc  build  up  the  American  army."  Naturally,  the  Americans 
hoped  to  go  into  battle  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  waving  above  them.  When,  however,  the  Allies 
were  in  urgent  need  of  reinforcement,  our  American  cousins, 
in  the  most  chivalrous  fashion,  set  aside  their  national  pride  and 
thought  only  of  the  great  issue  at  stake.  TTie  incident  showed 
clearly  that  they  were  no  whit  behind  the  British  and  French 
in  their  "  singleness  of  purpose,"  and  that  they  were  prepared 
to  ret  aside  their  ovm  wishes  and  fall  in  with  any  plan  which 
would  help  to  defeat  the  common  enemy. 

•  In  May  1918  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Americans  in  France 
did  not  equal  in  numbers  the  Germans  released  from  the  Russian  front  and 
available  for  war  in  the  West. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


HEROES   OF   THE  VICTORIA   CROSS. 

f  MUST  now  resume  the  pleasing  task  of  recording  the  hero- 
1  ism  of  those  who  were  enrolled  amongst  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  by  the  award  of  that  simple  cross  of  bronze  which  everv 
true  soldier  covets,  but  which  many  fail  to  win  ;  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  courage  or  devotion,  but  simply  because  their  deeds 
pn  unnoticed  during  the  hurly-burly  of  battle.  We  shall  do 
thousands  of  brave  men  a  grave  injustice  if  we  assume  that  all 
who  deserve  the  highest  badge  of  valour  receive  it.  You  will 
notice,  as  you  read  the  following  pages,  that  the  acts  of  heroism 
recorded  were  done  during  the  retreat  which  I  have  described 
m  former  chapters.  All  whose  names  are  mentioned  received 
the  proud  decoration  between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the 
end  of  May  1918.    The  first  name  on  the  list  is  that  of 

Lance-Corporal  Charles  Graham  Robertson,  M.M. 
Royal  Fusiliers.  "     '' 

Lance-Corporal  Robertson,  with  three  men,  was  holding  a 
post  when  the  enemy  made  an  attack  in  force,  and  began  to 
surround  him  and  his  little  band.  Sending  back  two  of  his 
comrades  for  reinforcements,  the  lance-corporal,  with  one  com- 
panion, prepared  to  make  a  stand  against  a  host.  He  soon  got 
his  Lewis  gun  to  work,  and  laid  many  Germans  low  on  his  right. 
No  reinforcements  arrived,  and  he  was  completely  cut  off.  He 
and  his  sole  companion  now  withdrew  to  a  point  ten  yards 
farther  back,  and  once  more  rained  bullets  on  the  enemy. 

In  this  position  our  hero  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
doing  great  execution  on  the  advancing  foe.  Bombs  were 
hurled  at  him,  machine  guns  were  turned  on  him,  and  his 
position  became  so  perilous  that  he  and  his  comrade  withdrew 
and  arrived  safely  at  a  defended  post.     Shortly  afterwards  he 
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climbed  over  the  parapet  with  his  faithful  follower  and  mounted 
his  gun  in  a  shell-hole.  Again  he  shot  down  many  of  the 
enemy  who  were  advancing  along  and  by  the  side  of  an  adjacent 
trench.  While  engaged  in  this  work  his  comrade  was  killed, 
and  he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  He  managed  to  crawl 
back  to  the  post,  bringing  his  gun  with  him,  and  would  have 
continued  finng  from  his  new  position  had  not  his  ammunition 
run  out. 

His  undaunted  bravery  and  his  determined  resistance  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  making  a  more  rapid  advance.  U  is 
impossible  to  overpraise  the  enterprise,  resource,  and  magnificent 
fighting  spirit  of  this  gallant  soldier. 

Captain  (Acting  Lieutenant-Colonel)  John  Stanhope 
Collings-Wells,  D.S.O.,  Bedfordshire  Rifles. 

When  during  a  retirement  the  rearguard  which  Colonel 
Collings-Wells  commanded  was  in  great  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded and  captured,  he  called  for  volunteers  to  remain  behind 
and  hold  up  the  enemy  while  their  comrades  withdrew.  Volun- 
teers were  forthcoming,  as  they  always  are,  for  this  perilous 
business,  in  which  every  man  engaged  knew  that  death  or  cap- 
tivity awaited  him.  The  little  band  set  doggedly  to  work,  and 
for  one  and  a  half  hours  stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  advance. 
They  did  not  withdraw  until  they  had  expended  every  round 
of  ammunition.  During  the  engagement  Colonel  CoUings- 
^yells  went  to  and  fro  amongst  his  men,  guiding  and  encoura- 

?[ing  them.  The  situation  was  saved  by  his  great  courage  and 
earless  example. 

On  a  later  occasion,  when  his  battalion  was  ordered  to 
carry  out  a  counter-attack,  he  displayed  similar  bravery.  His 
men  were  worn  out  with  six  days'  fighting,  and  they  sorely 
needed  an  inspiring  leader.  He  led  the  attack,  and  though 
twice  wounded,  refused  to  leave  his  men.  Struggling  onwards, 
he  cheered  and  stimulated  them  until  the  moment  when  they 
won  their  objective.  Then  he  fell  dead,  having  played  the 
part  of  a  fearless  and  undaunted  soldier  to  the  end. 

Lieutenant  (Acting-Captain)  Reginald  Frederick  John- 
son Hayward,  M.C,  Wiltshire  Regiment. 

Captain  Hayward,  when  his  company  was  in  action,  dis- 
played the  most  wonderful  endurance  and  the  rarest  bravery. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  operations  a  bursting  shell  buried  him, 
wounded  him  in  the  head,  and  deafened  him.     Nevertheless  he 
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"J!!li!f  °?"  u  '?''^°  ^^^^  t^*T  ^^  "^  ^^  shattered,  and  he 
hfnT^  K-^^  '""i^'^yj^  the  head.  Even  then  he  refused  to 
hand  over  his  command,  and  only  when  consciousness  left  him 
was  he  earned  to  the  rear.  Throughout  the  action  the  «iemy 
made  ceaseless  attacks  upon  the  trenches  which  he  was  holdW 
S  ^"^  "?"■  '^>«'-*'g?'-d  of  danger  he  went  across  the  open 
from  trench  to  trench    directing  operations  and  encouraS 

h^l    ^^1°"^^  racked  with  pain  and  disabled  by^  wounds 
and  W^  *  of  nothmg  but  his  duty.    By  his  ceaselLs  ^erg^ 

^^   Lieutenant  Gordon  Muriel  Flowerdew,  Canadian  Cav- 

t.ni*?*^"^''*?'°'^^"^***'^,^*^  ^"  command  of  a  squadron  de- 
tailed for  special  service  of  great  importance.    On  ?eachhig  his 

&    Onr?S*7"^  "If^^""  ^"l*"  th^i'-^^ntre  and  on  the? 
Hanks.    One  Ime  was  about  two  hundred  yards  behind  the 

,0  h^H  /  """'  !!f  ""^"^  *l"'  ^^  «^°"»d  ^«cJ»  his  final  oW^ive 
hL  H^T^  '°  '"y '"  ^'f^^  ^^'■°"gh  *he  two  lines  oppSiS 
hun.    He  ordered  a  troop  under  Lieutenant  Harvey.  V  C   to  dis- 

^^It^ff^^r'  "  ?«'^,"^ovement,  while  he^ilmelf  led  Ae 
tt?rJS^^}'T^  T  ^  ^'°"^'  *^h*^g«-  With  waving  swords 
of  th^r  Tk'  'i^^lj^'J.jlown  upon  the  enemy,  and  sl^  many 
of  them  Then,  wlu^hng  about,  they  formed  up  and  charged 
again  By  this  time  the  squadron  had  lost  70  per  cent  K 
members  from  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.    Nevertheless  the 

r^tr^Thr'vfct*'  T"  °^  ^  ^'"^'  and^J^eS  Eto' 
S  ;«.K  ^Tu"  ^^^  *?°^  "P  *  position,  and  after  much 
hand-to-hand  fightmg  were joine/by  iTieutena^t  Harvey's  pam^ 
Lieutenant  Flowerdew  was  dangerously  wounded  inbSh  tSs 
during  the  engagement,  but  in  spite  of  his  sufferings  cSitS 
to  direct  operations  and  cheer  on  his  men.    CamdiSs 

"...  from  Montreal, 
From  Quebec  and  Saguenay, 

From  Ungava,  Labrador, 
All  the  lands  about  ^he  bay 

Which  old  Hudson  quested  for  " 
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Lieutenant  Alan  Jerrard,  Royal  Air  Force  (formerly  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment). 

While  engaged  on  an  offensive  patrol  with  two  other  officers, 
Lieutenant  Jerrard  attacked  five  enemy  aeroplanes,  and  shot  one 
of  them  down  in  flames.  He  followed  it  to  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  then  flew  to  an  enemy  aerodrome. 
Descending  to  within  fifty  feet  of  mother  earth,  he  engaged 
some  nineteen  machines  which  were  then  landing  or  attemptmg 
to  rise.  He  disabled  one  of  them,  and  sent  it  crashing  down 
upon  the  aerodrome.  Then  he  was  assailed  by  a  large  numbci- 
of  enemy  machines.  While  fully  engaged  in  beating  them  off, 
he  saw  one  of  the  pilots  of  his  patrol  m  difficulties.  Careless 
of  his  own  safety,  he  at  once  went  to  the  rescue,  and  immediately 
afterwards  destroyed  a  third  enemy  machine. 

Fresh  hostile  planes  continued  to  rise  from  the  aerodrome, 
and  he  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.  While  engaged 
with  five  enemy  machines,  he  was  ordered  by  his  patrol  leader 
to  retreat.  Although  he  seemed  to  be  wounded,  he  turned 
repeatedly,  and  fell  upon  the  pursuing  machines.  This  he 
continued  to  do  until  he  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and 
driven  to  the  ground.  The  gallant  young  airman  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  four  previous  occasions,  and  had 
repeatedly  shown  bravery  and  skill  of  the  highest  order. 
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